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A Citizen of No Mean City 


ND it is in the American cities, outside of New York and a few 
of the older regional capitals, that the coming-of-age of the 
American way of life can be most easily seen... . 

The consequences are not merely agreeable for the city-dwellers, 
they are important for the world. For they encourage the regional 
feeling, the regional diversity of the American people. They make it 
almost as silly as ever to look to New York or Washington, or even 
to Chicago or Hollywood, to find out what the American people are 
thinking. .. . 

The local magnate is not often thinking of how quickly he can 
get away to some region where his origin is little known and settle 
down as a country squire. It is true that once the connection with the 
grass-roots is cut, he may do just that; but if he does he loses all 
power and prestige in the region from which his fortune came. 

More often he and others like him will be the founders or bene- 
factors of local museums like the admirable one in Seattle or the mag- 
nificent one in Kansas City. The local universities, state or private; 
the local municipal universities like those in Cincinnati or Louisville; 
the new city universities like those in Detroit and Kansas City—these 
are centers of local pride, of local opinion, of local controversy. . . . 

All people who have serious business to do in America, sellers 
and buyers of all things, cars and radio time, politicians and religion- 
ists, know that you must never forget that the American, more and 
more a city dweller, is convinced that he is a citizen of no mean City. 
And more and more he is right. . . . Each city and each region is 
“from Missouri’”—it has ‘‘got to be shown’; and until it has been 
shown, it is worse than useless to go on the basis that all the best 
people in New York or Washington think that way already. The 
United States is not and will not be a vast Metroland. It is a nation 
of cities and of countrysides, spread over three million square miles. . . 


“This land, 
My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying tides 
and the ships, 
The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light, 
Ohio’s shores and flashing Missouri, 
And ever the far-spreading prairies cover'd with grass and corn.” 


—D. W. BroGan, The American Character (Knopf, 1944) 
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I Speak Again as a Christian* 


DoroTHY THOMPSON 


T has often been said that this is 
a people’s war. Yet, as the war un- 
folds and we become engrossed 
with the movements of armies, now on 
the seas and islands of the South Pa- 
cific, now in Eastern Europe, and in the 
vast and bloody battle at the German 
gates; as all these things fill the newspa- 
pers which we read daily, I greatly fear 
that we tend to lose sight of the issues 
over which this war is fought, and the 
chief issue, which is the future of hu- 
man beings on this planet. 

It is my hope, if at times my faith 
wavers, that the hideous era through 
which we now live, represents but the 
labor and birth pangs of a new and bet- 
ter epoch. That it will be mew is cer- 
tain. Whether it will be better depends 
on our wisdom and energy. We are see- 
ing the disintegration of political and 
economic forms that have failed to sat- 
isfy the sense of justice and urgent 
necessities of the vast masses of people 
all over the world. 

Anti-Semitism always rises in times 
of crisis when men have not yet found 
the solution they seek, are not yet on 
the clear path to a new epoch, and are 
engaged in blaming each other. for the 
sad death of the world to which they 
have become accustomed. Who is to 
blame? That is the universal cry! And 
the easiest answer is: The Jews. 

Why particularly the Jews? 

I do not know the answer; I can only 
guess at it, on the basis of such reason 

*Address delivered before the South Central Confer- 
ence on Palestine held under the auspices of the Ameri- 


can Christian Palestine Committee in St. Louis on Janu- 
ary 11, 1945. 


and observation powers as I possess. 
Yet the answer evades reason because 
it is in a sphere where reason does not 
function. Men are aware of a ferment 
in the world, and the ferment requires 
an easy explanation to most minds. It 
must be due to human intervention, 
men think; it must be the result of a 
conspiracy. As we have seen it is due 
to quite other causes. But man is an- 
thropomorphic. One cannot get up a 
riot against science, which, at the same 
time that it is disorganizing the cen- 
tury, is curing our children, abolishing 
plagues, turning our wheels, and show- 
ering us with luxuries. Yet the great 
ferment and upset of our world is large- 
ly due to science. No, some men must 
be responsible for this ferment — so 
argues the average man. What men? 
What men are there amongst us who 
are almost like us but not quite like us? 
How easy to say: The Jews! 

For the Jews are a people. One can 
argue. about this to the end of time, but 
the Jews feel themselves to have a pe- 
culiar social inheritance, and non-Jews 
observe the same thing. For the Gentile 
world there is something ghostly about 
the Jews. They are a people who share 
certain religious observances; who ex- 
press a certain solidarity amongst 
themselves. True, this can be observed 
of many other groups. The members 
of the Roman Catholic Church have a 
solidarity transcending nation; the Irish, 
both through and outside the Church, 
have group loyalties. But the Jews—so 
feels a part of the Gentile world—are 
different. They are not merely a religion 
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but a people. Yet they live an abnormal 
life—abnormal as compared with the 
rest of the world. They live in many 
countries, but have no country of their 
own. There is something wrong with 
them—therefore they are to blame. 

If anti-Semitism is not new, its na- 
ture today is unique. There have been 
anti-Semitic movements in the world 
before. Russian pogroms under the 
Tsars are alive in the memory of many. 
But the Jewish persecution of our era 
is peculiar. The brand of anti-Semitism 
which Hitler has introduced to the 
world is based on the assumption that 
the Jews haven't the right to live on 
this planet. They are, according to Hit- 
ler, the source of all evil, the genesis 
of all maladjustments in society. In 
short, they are a corporate devil that 
must be exorcised. This anti-Semitism 
is not directed against the so-called 
ghetto Jew alone, but against the Jew- 
ish race as such—against the Jew who 
has retained his religion, against the 
Jew who has discarded it, against the 
conscious Jew, the converted Jew, the 
assimilated Jew, and even the partial 
Jew. 

The mass slaughter of the Jews in 
the past few years has exterminated 
Jews of every Nazi-held country, poor 
and rich, German and Pole, Zionist and 
assimilationist. Distinctions which Jews 
might recognize among themselves have 
been ignored by Hitler. The terrible 
thing about the promise of Hitler to 
annihilate the Jews is that he has kept 
this one more successfully than any 
other of his promises. 

At last the extent of the horror that 


has been visited upon the Jews has be- 
gun to penetrate the imagination of the 
free world. The process of humiliation 
and destruction has been going on for 
twelve years, but the reaction has until 


now been negative. First, there was in- 
difference. Then there was compassion. 
Perhaps now there will be action—as 
there needs to be. 

The tragedy of the democracies on 
this problem is that their words are 
lofty, their gestures noble, but their 
deeds lag far behind. In the pre-war 
years when the need for remedial ac. 
tion was so urgent, the democracies 
seemed paralyzed, and unable to mobil- 
ize the enormous resources which they 
possess. Today they are unable to help 
the European Jews except by force of 
arms. 

Two years ago a small group of men 
met in Bermuda for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can conference to examine the possi- 
bilities of aiding the European refugees, 
among whom the Jews occupy the po- 
sition of chief sufferers from Nazi fe- 
rocity. These men have tried to trans- 
form the lofty words sounded in the 
United Nations declaration of Decem- 
ber, 1942, into deeds that would rescue 
victims and set them on the road that 
will restore them to security and free- 
dom. But the net result seems to have 
been to transfer some thousand of the 
most threatened to temporary haven 
here. 

The Bermuda conference underscored 
a point I have often made during the 
years that the refugee problem mount- 
ed in scope and tragedy. Too long the 
refugee problem has been largely te- 
garded as one of international charity. 
It must be regarded now, and in the 
coming years, as a problem of interna- 
tional politics. 

No democratic country can wash. its 
hands of this problem of the doomed 
Jews if it wishes to retain its own soul. 
This war is not fought for the rescue 
of Jews. Neither was the Civil War 
fought to end slavery but rather to save 
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the Union. Yet, as Lincoln said: ‘These 
slaves contributed a powerful interest” 
as Hitler’s massacres and slaveries have. 
The very essence of the democratic prin- 
ciple is humanistic; it involves respect 
for human dignity and human person- 
ality; it implies a revulsion against per- 
secution of individuals, races or classes. 
When its capacity for righteous indig- 
nation is exhausted by weariness or by 
callousness, then the democratic prin- 
ciple will surely die. It is impossible to 
divorce Democracy from Christendom. 
At the root of both is the concept of 
human dignity. And human dignity de- 
tives wholly from the concept of God 
and of man as His child and ward. 

It is perfectly true that the problem 
was created by Hitler and not by the 
democracies. The burden is not of our 
making, but nevertheless it is impos- 
sible for us not to accept the burden 
put upon us. Without a belief in the 
dignity of man, without indignation 
against arbitrarily created human suf- 
fering and the willingness to overcome 
it, there is no democratic spirit. 

With these ideas are integrated the 
fundamental concepts of civilization, 
the thesis of the Four Freedoms. And 
so we must be moved, not merely by 
pity for these Jews in this most brutal 
world, but by the need to reaffirm our 
own beliefs, to take a stand for them, 
to recapture the ground which our in- 
difference has lost, lest.our precepts be- 
come hollow dogmas to which, at last, 
not even lip service will be given any- 
where. 

A defeatist attitude toward the ref- 
ugee problem, created by the oppon- 
ents of democracy, becames a defeatist 
attitude toward our own principles. 

In considering the nature and the 
solution of the Jewish problem, one 
fundamental factor must be kept in the 
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forefront. The Jews are a people. To 
ignore that fact is to miss the point of 
the abnormality of the Jewish position. 


II 


I believe that as long as the Jews 
do not have a country of their own, 
built by themselves and expressing their 
own peculiar culture and way of life, 
there will continue to exist a common 
superstition about them in the gentile 
world. I am convinced that the root of 
anti-Semitism is superstition. I do not 
mean the cheap and common anti- 
Semitism which merely arises from a 
desire to wield a cudgel against an 
able competitor, or the social anti- 
Semitism which leads pure Anglo-Sax- 
ons of ancient lineage to snub others 
who have not been in the country as 
long as they, or speak with an accent, 
or eat food flavored with garlic. When 
I was a child, living in an almost pure- 
ly Anglo-Saxon community, I was on 
the periphery because my father was a 
newcomer, but there was no more pre- 


‘judice against the few Jews than 


against the Polacks, the Wops, or the 
Heinies. I believe this kind of club 
spirit is probably ineradicable in the 
human race, though it will diminish 
when and if the human race abandons 
the cannibalism of the present economic 
and power systems, and ceases to live 
by devouring each other. 

But that is not what I mean by the 
anti-Semitism that has flared so cruelly, 
disastrously and erratically in our time. 
This new anti-Semitism, which is never- 
theless very old, and always character- 
istic of crisis—which flared, for in- 
stance, at a time when the culture and 
economy of the Middle Ages was yield- 
ing to the Renaissance—is the result of 
superstition. The Jews are a doomed 
race, think more fortunate people— 
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doomed to be homeless. That must be 
the result of some Sin committed. 

The whole anti-Semitic movement is 
full of fetish and black magic. It is a 
kind of modern witchcraft. Back of 
this black magic is the fact that, in the 
framework of human society as it is 
organized on this earth, the Jews do 
lead an abnormal life. They are a co- 
hesive people without a place on earth 
of their own. That fact gives them, in 
the superstitious mind, an atmosphere 
of doom. An atmosphere of doom pro- 
duces an atmosphere of fear. Jewish 
life must, therefore, be normalized. 

That is why I believe the Zionists 
are right. I believe that Jewry must 
have a home and a state, in order that 
the life of Jewry shall be normalized 
to the life of all other men on this 
planet. When that happens, and when 
a few generations have passed, the prob- 
lem of “assimilation” will solve itself. 
For then a man of Jewish inheritance 
can very simply decide whether he is 
or is not a Jew. He will be able to 
change his religion if his conscience so 
dictates and his Jewish race-conscious- 
ness, also, without abandoning his peo- 
ple and feeling that he is traitorous. 
For his people will be represented, as 
all other peoples are represented, by 
what they as an integrated and re- 
sponsible community are able to show 
as their unique culture. 

I am not a nationalist, though I trust 
I am a patriot. I believe the world is 
slowly but inexorably moving toward 
greater unity. But that unity will not 
express itself, I profoundly hope, in 
some great universal empire or super- 
state, but in the idea of Neighborhood, 
of the Good Neighbor, of federation, 
of supra-national institutions for those 
things which are by nature supra-na- 
tional, such as currency, mutual pro- 


tection and control of the air and sea- 
ways. But as one does not attempt to 
build a state by first abolishing the 
family, but bases the state on the fam- 
ily, so a free world order of the fu- 
ture cannot be built by abolishing the 
nations, but by establishing them: a 
home for every one of the peoples— 
and then moving toward those inter- 
national institutions which will event- 
ually make each person a member of 
a family, of a nation, and of the world. 

In that family of nations the Jews 
should have their place. Room must be 
made for them. It need not be an 
enormous state; it need not be a state 
in which all Jews must live. All Eng- 
lishmen and Britons don’t live on the 
British Isles or even in the British Com- 
monwealth. All Swiss don’t live in 
Switzerland, or all Swedes in Sweden. 
More Irish live in America than live in 
Ireland. But a Jew, like an Irishman, 
must be able to say: That is the land 
of my fathers, the expression of my 
people’s genius, and that is the land, 
that wherever I am alien, represents 
my interests and protects me according 
to the law of nations. It is my firm con- 
viction that when that happens and 
happens fully, the superstitions about 
the Jews will begin to evaporate. 

Ill 

What the Jews have already accom- 
plished in Palestine emphasizes that 
the establishment of a Jewish state 
there is not only theoretically desirable, 
but concretely practical. Between the 
two wars, from which the Jewish people 
have perhaps suffered most, Palestine 
has made great strides forward. There 
is no good arguing at this date whether 
Jewish Palestine should be established. 
It is established. It can only be aided 
or liquidated. The Jews in Palestine 
numbered only 75,000 in 1919. They 
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now number three-quarters of a million. mal—because they are unquestionably 
They have spent in Palestine hundreds at home. 

of millions of dollars, donated or in- In the past years thousands of young 
vested by people of their race from all children have been rescued from Hit- 
parts of the earth. They have developed ler’s Europe and brought into Pales- 
beautiful agricultural settlements, built tine. Immigration has been greatly re- 
fine cities, constructed roads. For the stricted by the White Paper, and the 
sake of building this national homeland conflicts with the Arabian world. Of 
Jewish youth, many of whom have had _ that I will also speak, but here I would 
academic degrees, turned themselves in- like to say a word about what has been 
to stonebreakers and farmers. More re- happening to Jewry through its chil- 
cently, these young men, and even dren. 

young women, have shown themselves _—‘To the sufferings which Jewish chil- 
to be equally fine soldiers, serving with dren share with millions of other chil- 
the British Army on many fronts and dren in this war-torn world must be 
with special distinction in the campaign added another suffering which can have 
under General Montgomery. the most corrosive of all effects upon 

These pioneers in Palestine have the soul, the suffering of humiliation. 
demonstrated that Jews are not born to The effect of humiliation upon the 
be peddlers or intellectuals or bankers, young is to create either an aggressive, 
but can be excellent farmers and fac- obsequious or neurotic personality. That 
tory workers and research scientists and is why the possibility of bringing them 
artisans. to Palestine is so gratifying. 

To my mind, the greatest things that For in this world as it is, the one 
Zionism has accomplished have been single place where a Jewish child from 
amongst youth. For it has removed Europe can be sent, with the most favor- 
them from an abnormal atmosphere in- able opportunity to grow into a psycho- 
to one which is normal for the rest of logically adjusted human being, is Pal- 
mankind. It has set their feet upon the estine. The reason is a simple one; it 
earth, earth which they can call their is the only place where the Jewish child, 
own and defend as their own, and has after being subjected to every kind of 
restored to them their very names, tak- physical hardship and _ psychological 
en from them in the past by European shock, finds himself immediately wel- 
states who would not recognize the come as a member of a community. 
Hebrew name-system. The youthful Elsewhere he may be welcomed as an 
citizen of Palestine Aas a name, a Heb- individual. There alone is he welcome 
rew name. The youthful Zionist is not and in that sense he is at home. Else- 
divided from mankind by the fact of where he must immediately compete. 
his Palestinian and national citizen- There he must cooperate. 
ship; he is more closely joined to it. 

Every visitor to Palestine has been sur- IV 

prised to find the Palestinian Jews more — The difficulties of building the Jew- 
Gentile in many ways than those who ish homeland are prodigious. We must 
have lived in the Gentile world. What admit it. The difficulties, for instance, 
they mean is more normal according to with the Arabs. That difficulty is also, 
Gentile standards. They are more nor- as I see it, a part of the revolutionary 
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upheavals of our world. As long as 
imperialism is still flourishing, and the 
world of the peoples is not yet aligned, 
fear and panic will attend every new 
venture. There will one day I trust be 
a united Arabian world, self-governing 
and free of imperialist interference. In 
that world a Jewish homeland can ex- 
ist. Palestine, which before the last war 
was subject to the Sultan, was, and is, 
a mixed state. Arabs and Jews are there 
and there to stay. But Arabia as a 
whole is underpopulated. Modern agri- 
cultural techniques, irrigation and for- 
estry can reclaim for Arabia new con- 
tinents of soil. In some future the 
wealth of nations will rest upon labor, 
and men then will be an asset, and 
not a liability. There is already more 
room for Arabs in Palestine than there 
was before the Jews came, because there 
is more agriculture and industry. 
Whereas there were 600,000 Arabs 
in Palestine in 1919, there are now 
900,000, and the Arab population has 
grown as the Jewish has grown. Iran, 
properly cultivated and modernized, 
could attract millions of Arabians to a 
better life than they have ever known. 
The welfare of one people is the wel- 
fare of all people. 

The Jews in Palestine have not dealt 
with the Arabs as our forefathers dealt 
with the Indians. They are not “con- 
quering”’ a continent. Every bit of their 
land has been bought from the own- 
ers and paid for at an exorbitant price 
—not with whisky and colored beads. 
The land they bought was swampy, de- 
forested and eroded. The Arab lands 
are still in the same condition. The land 
of the Jewish colonists, having first 
been purchased, has been reclaimed by 
a system of cooperative land settle- 
ments or colonies whose work is quite 
incredible. 
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In considering Palestine, and look. 
ing at it as a Gentile, there is a definite 
Palestinian contribution, not only t 
the Jews but to the Gentile world. I 
concerns the question of Lebensraum, 
The antiquated ideas of the Axis na. 
tions are that the areas of the earth 
must be redistributed on a sort of quot 
system in order to assure everyone equal 
prosperity. But the scientist sees that 
prosperity does not depend upon how 
much soil each person or people has, 
but how that soil is used. The Jews, 
in building up Palestine, have actually 
created more Lebensraum for the Arabs, 
and not less. For they have taken 
parched and exhausted soil and by 
scientific methods of soil rebuilding and 
soil conservation have created the land 
on which they live. And to agriculture 
they have added industry and com 
merce. And that is a real contribution 
to the solving of even larger problems 
than the Jewish problem. It means, for 
us, that the earth as a whole is not over- 
populated but under-populated and that 
every nation can get its vital space with- 
out exterminating or enslaving other 
nations. Palestine was a land flowing 
with milk and honey centuries ago, in 
the annals of the Old Testament. For 
epochs it lay waste. And it is again a 
land flowing with milk and honey in 
the hands of the Jewish colonists. If 
the Arabs would emulate the Jews in 
their soil conservation methods, they 
would have more land than they know 
what to do with, and could create a 
blooming Arab civilization. 

It has not only been science, but the 
historical social sense of the Jews that 
has recreated Palestine. The experiment 
has proved what every religious society, 
such as the Catholic monastic system of 
the Mormons, learned long ago in the 
field of economics, namely that cooper: 
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ative organization is the creator of in- 
dividual prosperity. They have also 
proved that there is no logical cleav- 
age between town and country. The 
agricultural economy of Palestine is 
created by urban-minded people and is 
the better for it. As one who has be- 
lieved for years that all modern so- 
cieties need new immigration, new in- 
ternal immigration of the city into the 
country and the country into the city, 
of the intellectual into the society of 
the worker and the worker into the 
world of the intellectual—the Pales- 
tine experiment would deserve to live 
on its merits as an example, regardless 
of the Jewish question. 


V 


In discussing Palestine as a home- 
land for the Jewish people, I am not 
unmindful of the continued existence 
of British resistance to increased im- 
migration. When the White Paper first 
appeared I wrote a column about it. 
Its thesis is just as correct today. I said: 

“The British Government has an- 
nounced that in the future no more 
land in Palestine may be purchased 
from Arabs by Jews or anybody else. 
Therewith it falls in with Hitler's 
blood-and-soil theory. 

“The British Government believes 
that the Palestine Jews will be loyal to 
Britain under all circumstances. But the 
Palestine Arabs are questionable. The 
British Government wants to conciliate 
them, and does so at the expense of the 
Palestine Jews, under the argument 
that Britain is fighting against racial 
persecution and that the most impor- 
tant thing for the Jews is that Britain 
should win the war. 

“Unfortunately, however, Britain es- 
tablishes a policy which not only makes 
her noble words seem hollow but which 


will remain to plague her in peace. For 
over-crowded Europe, many people, and 
not only Jews, will need colonization 
projects when this war is over. It has 
needed them for years. And it happens 
that the Palestine colonization project 
is the finest example existing of what 
transplanted Europeans, animated by 
faith and idealism, can do. For Britain 
to come out for the theory that a race 
anywhere constitutes an eternal static 
population is simply to condemn the 
undeveloped portions of the earth to 
eternal stagnation. On that basis this 
continent would still belong to the In- 
dians, and there never would have been 
a British Commonwealth.” 

It will need the wholehearted and 
united efforts of the Jewish people, 
along with all the other friends of 
progress, to prevent the translation of 
a Munich settlement for Palestine into 
a permanent document of United Na- 
tions policy. In this connection, I must 
say that the quarrel between Zionists 
and assimilationists has always seemed 
to me to be a quite unscientific one. 
Among the Jews there are plainly those 
who feel a national cohesion and wish 
to lead a Jewish existence. There are 
also those who don’t—who feel them- 
selves Americans wholly or British or 
French. It is ridiculous to divide them, 
or for them to divide themselves, into 
incompatible groups. The two ideas are 
not incompatible. People of all nations 
assimilate with each other. Members 
of all nations transfer as citizens, or as 
members of a culture, from one nation- 
ality to another. 

So it is also with Jews. There is no 
concept of making an assimilated Jew 
go back to Palestine. But were their 
nationhood recognized and made cor- 
poreal on soil, as is the nationhood of 
all other peoples, the process of as- 
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similation would, in my opinion, pro- 
ceed in fact much more easily. For then 
all Jews would not feel that they have 
to carry the nation around in their own 
bosoms, but could actually leave it if 
they didn’t profoundly care for it— 
leave it, where it belongs, on a soil. 


VI 


I believe that the Jewish people, as 
a people, have a contribution to make 
to mankind. I am familiar enough with 
the social organization of Palestine to 
believe that the stone that is being re- 
jected by Europe may become the very 
pillar of the temple. A people who 
through the vicissitudes of thousands 
of years has retained its identity while 
other peoples have perished off the 
earth, has in it some wisdom of sur- 
vival which transcends mere happen- 
stance. Its recognition of the unique 
God, the creator; its religion of right- 
eousness, truth, and charity; its em- 
phasis on the social nature of the fam- 
ily; its respect for intellect which also 
leads it to place the scholar and teacher 
above the millionaire in esteem—all of 
these qualities of mind, all this accum- 
ulation of social experience, under per- 
secution and suffering, contain the ele- 
ments for the building of a great civili- 
zation. A great civilization is not neces- 
sarily a large state. It is that state based 
on the soundest rules, the deepest fel- 
lowship. 

I have often thought of the Jewish 
concept of the Messiah. 

To us, Jesus Christ is the Messiah. 
But Christ can only save mankind, 
through mankind. He is not only a Per- 
son—a divine Person—but a mind, a 
concept, that will recreate the world. 
The Messiah is in us—in all of us to- 
gether, when we put our talents and 
wisdom to work to demonstrate to the 
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world how a social order can be created 
in which there is freedom and order, 
individual rights and community well- 
being. 

I believe in the Jewish people, as | 
believe in all peoples. I am not a Jew. 
If a Jew does not believe in his own 
people, as a people, then he is less a 
Jew than I. 

I have heard even Jews say, ‘Why 
should a Jew interest me more than a 
Pole? They, too, are suffering.” 

I always ask such Jews what they are 
actually doing about the Poles. I al- 
ways find that they are doing nothing 
beyond what any American may do. 
They are not doing as much about the 
Poles as the Polish-Americans. 

Every American is fighting for the 
Poles and the Czechs. Every American 
is fighting for the restoration of the 
Polish state, for the restoration of its 
government, with the power of defense, 
with the power to coin money and raise 
loans, and take a hundred other meas- 
ures for the rehabilitation of the Polish 
people. 

The Jewish people are not so for- 
tunate. Some day I hope and believe 
they will be. But in stark reality, the 
future of the Jews as individuals and 
as a people depends largely upon the 
Jews and Christians of America. The 
largest number of Jews in the world 
live in Europe. The next largest num- 
ber live in North America. The first 
community would have been utterly 
lost, except for the second community. 

Jews are believers in the prophets of 
Israel, who through every vicissitude 
understood and preached that misfor- 
tune and disaster are but the invitations 
of God to repentance. Their religion 
teaches them the inexorable law that 
all sins against God and nature are 
punished in due time, as does our fe 
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ligion which we conceive as the ful- 
fillment of the Jewish prophesy. But 
the Christian religion derives its sub- 
limity from the concept of God as love 
and mankind as a universal fellowship. 
Yet under the cloak of that, to me, 
loftiest ideal yet born, man persecutes 
and degrades his brothers and some- 
times, alas, even in Christ’s name. No 
part of the Christian world can wholly 
wash its hands of Hitler’s crimes 
against the Jews. For if there had not 
been anti-Semitism in all societies, if 
Hitler had not known that everywhere 
there would have been some to ap- 
laud him, he would never have dared 
undertake his plan of extermination. 
The salvation of the Jews must come, 
therefore, in part, as an act of repent- 
ance from the Christian world. This 
involves, I believe, recognition of the 
tight of the Jewish people to create a 
civilization as all other peoples, pro- 
vided they create it in the framework 
of a cooperative law-abiding world. 

I speak as a Christian who dreams 
an ancient Jewish and Christian dream, 
that the nations of the world may one 
day be gathered into a single fold, as 
free men and free nations, acknowledg- 
ing the sovereignty above them all, of 
a single law under God. I conceive the 
world of the future, if we are not all 
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to perish at each other’s hands, as an 
hierarchical structure, a House of Many 
Mansions, in which all will be securely 
at home, as persons, nations, and cul- 
tures. Each nation will have its own 
room in that house, and its own garden 
to tend, provided it does not abuse the 
earth and its resources. People will be 
free to move about in that House and 
change their rooms. But before that can 
come everyone must have the status of 
a room. 

The great Christian socialist and 
Italian patriot of the Rissorgimento, 
Mazzini, said in the last century, “I love 
my country because I love the idea of 
country. What I covet for my people 
I covet for all people.” It is in that 
sense that I understand and sympathize 
with the passion of the long dispersed 
Jews for their newly established na- 
tional home. 

And a suggestion was made this week 
by Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
namely that the New League of Na- 
tions be established this time in the 
Holy City of three great religions, 
Jerusalem, which lies on the very cross- 
roads of the earth—that in this seat of 
empire and conflict be established the 
capital of the world, the Mansion of 
the Many Mansions. Who knows — 
this, too, may come. 


Reassurance 


Davin McCorp 


After glancing through more than one hundred newspaper 
clippings from a service bureau, each consisting of this 
single line: “Harvard College Library dates back to 1638.” 


I do not say the old days will return; 

I know the Age of Flight means my eclipse: 
That’s why I feel such beautiful concern 
For what is pasted on these pale pink slips. 


“O world, O life, O time!”’—as Shelley said: 
Let Life and Time descry the world’s sad fate; 
But as for me, I think I'll think instead 

On what dates back to 1638. 


Fair Harvard'!—no whit fairer than the line, 
“Harvard College Library, etc... ,” 

Eh? Something clean, traditional, and fine 
About it—homogeneous, not hetera. 


And better still, its truth has been proclaimed 
Across the land. O seminal sweet spark! 

You've lit the minds of Hibbing, Minn., reclaimed 
The soul of Alton, Ill., Fayetteville, Ark. 


Beatrice, Neb., is yours (as one could wish) ; 
Salina, Kas., and Independence, Mo. 

Yours Lubbock, Tex., and Escanaba, Mich., 
Nogales, Ariz., Lawton, Okla. No? 


Yes, yes! Such evidence is not in vain: 
For I obsetve behind this epic fact 

Our roots of iron, and that we are sane— 
And I alive, emeritus, intact. 


Eugene Field After Fifty Years 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


N November 4, 1895, death 

came to Eugene Field in his 

Buena Park home, the fam- 
‘ous Sabine Farm which he loved so 
much but which fell short of per- 
fection because it had no blooming 
Lydias, no Falernian, and no Mae- 
cenas. For the preceding twelve years 
Field had been a faithful contributor 
to the Chicago Daily News, a colum- 
nist widely known and generally es- 
teemed. From his daily potpourri of 
anecdote, whimsy, gossip, vers de so- 
ciété, and light-fingered satire have 
been culled a dozen volumes of prose 
and verse. Moreover, the cleverness of 
much of his material and the pertinence 
of his allusions familiarized him to 
newspapers and readers quite remote 
from Chicago. Even the young Theo- 
dore Dreiser, gravitating to Chicago in 
search of a job, was directed toward 
journalism by a reading of the ‘Sharps 
and Flats” column. If the hackneyed 
tribute “the most quoted columnist of 
his day” still has cogency, it can cer- 
tainly be applied to Field. But since 
Field's death half a century has passed, 
and time has a way of rifling reputa- 
tions. 

No one familiar with the Chicago 
of the 1890's can deny one fact: Field’s 
astonishing personal fame. His edi- 
torial associates and fellow bons vi- 
vants, Dr. Frank W. Reilly, Slason 
Thompson, Charles Dennis; the actors 
Sol Smith Russell, Francis Wilson, and 
William J. Florence; clerical biblio- 
philes like Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus 
and Dr. Frank M. Bristol; the librarian 


William F. Poole—most of these in- 
cidentally habitués of the famous Saints 
and Sinners Corner of McClurg’s book- 
store—these and visiting literati con- 
curred in their admiration for the ver- 
satile genius whose quips and hoaxes 
at times stung but always entertained. 
From 1883, when Melville E. Stone 
lured him away from the Denver Trib- 
une, to 1895 Field was the dominant 
literary figure of Chicago. 

Nor was Field averse to this cele- 
brity. He gloried in his role. Not only 
did he use his column to poke fun at 
his friends and associates, as when he 
declared that the Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus 
was heading an artificial refrigerator 
company to export ice from Arizona 
to Minnesota; or when he blithely an- 
nounced that Edward W. Bok, then 
editor of the Ladies Home Journal, 
was to wed the granddaughter (for- 
tunately non-existent) of the famous 
philanthropist, Lydia Pinkham. He 
donned peculiar costumes to attract at- 
tention, he followed his friends on 
their vacations around the country with 
pathetic and accusing letters, and he 
sent long missives carefully penned in 
different colored inks to Slason Thomp- 
son, who occupied the editorial cubicle 
adjoining Field’s. 

Field’s participation in talkfests, en- 
tertainments, and post-prandial enjoy- 
ments of various kinds was limited 
only by his health. Long a familiar fig- . 
ure at Billy Boyle’s chophouse and 
other such resorts of the journalists, 
he was also an inveterate theatergoer 
who numbered most of the current 
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Stage stars among his intimates, and he 
was highly regarded as a mimic and 
entertainer. Field’s readily flexible face 
and his rich and often sepulchral voice 
would have made him, despite a ten- 
dency to stutter, a success on any stage. 
In later years, as a matter of fact, he 
invaded the lecture field and was an 
instant success, as much because of his 
acting ability as because of his themes. 
Frequently he would team up with an- 
other humorist or reader, and on va- 
rious occasions he shared the rostrum 
with Bill Nye, James Whitcomb Riley, 
and George W. Cable. 

Field was highly sociable and a much 
sought companion. Indeed his hold up- 
on his friends was so great that they 
consistently overlooked or ignored as 
whims various idiosyncracies that in 
retrospect do not amuse. One was his 
delight in palming off his own verse 
as the work of others. Probably Helena 
Modjeska did not object too much to 
Field’s attribution of ‘“The Wanderer,” 
one of his best poems, to her, but of- 
tentimes he would make another per- 
son the apparent author of grotesque 
and ridiculous verse. Thus he assigned 
sleazy lines to such authors as Howells, 
Riley, and Aldrich (the last, it may be 
added, was definitely resentful). An- 
other caprice was his ingenious habit 
of getting his companion of the mo- 
ment to pay his bill for food and drink. 
Field would wheedle, cajole, beg, or 
threaten in order to secure the desired 
result, a situation brought about by his 
inveterate poverty (the cashier of the 
Daily News was officially instructed to 
pay the bulk of his salary directly to 
Mrs. Field so that the columnist was 
frequently obliged to apply for the 
necessary V or the sorely needed X). 
Slason Thompson, his most abused and 
most reverential friend, tells with 
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strange delight his bargain with Field, 
As Field detested walking but was Sup- 
posed to indulge in a certain amount of 
pedestrianism for his health, the two 
compromised. If on leaving their of. 
fices for the day they found the weather 
to be fine, they walked most or all of 
the way home; if on the contrary the 
day proved inclement, they ate or drank 
at Thompson’s expense. 

Another idiosyncrasy of Field's 
which possibly proved less irksome to 
his friends was his deeply rooted col- 
lector’s instinct. Especially in his later 
years when the financial needs of a 
growing family were more easily satis- 
fied, Field gathered to himself a mot- 
ley assortment of prizes. Rare books, 
of course, were an old passion to him 
but unique or extra-illustrated editions 
were not his sole temptations. He also 
collected walking sticks, prints, vases, 
manuscripts, mugs, spoons, almost any- 
thing which had the basic requirement 
of being ornamental, curious, and use- 
less. The long-suffering Mrs. Field 
must often have felt like the curator 
of some museum. 

In other words, in the Chicago of 
the early 1890's Eugene Field was a 
personality who was fast becoming a 
personage. But unfortunately there is 
nothing more ephemeral than eccen- 
tricity or wit. Posterity, which has a 
hard enough time enjoying the puns 
of Shakespeare, will seldom reconstruct 
the scene and sketch in the characters 
in order to appreciate the jests of at 
other age. Field’s practical jokes (such 
as the bottomless chair which once 
adorned the editorial sanctum of the 
Denver Tribune and was a perennial 
hazard to visitors, or his impet- 
sonation of Oscar Wilde before /¢ 
bourgeois malgré lui—to use Whist- 
ler’s term—arrived for his lecture), his 
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elaborate letters about trivialities, his 
mimicry and histrionism, his geniality 
and effervescence in society, undoubt- 
edly enthralled his companions. But 
such fripperies do not guarantee liter- 
ary fame. 


II 


The Sabine edition of Field includes 
twelve volumes, to which should be 
added the two volumes of Sharps and 
Flats collated and edited by Slason 
Thompson. Here in fairly permanent 
form are the two little books of west- 
em verse, the profitable tales, the 
Horation echoes or parodies, the biblio- 
maniac’s adventures, and various inci- 
dental and occasional verse and prose. 
Much of Field’s fugitive work in early 
newspapers has never been collected 
nor has the crude but amusing Cuw/- 
ture’s Garland been reprinted. A good 
deal of correspondence appears in the 
reverential volumes of Thompson, 
Francis Wilson, and Charles H. Den- 
nis. The bulk of Field’s work, conse- 
quently, is rather impressive. 

Yet there is nothing so transitory as 
topical satire, nothing so perishable as 
manufactured sentimentality. As a sa- 
tirist Field had a real and well defined 
gift. Possibly not in the great tradition 
of Swift and Cervantes, probably be- 
cause he lacked their passionate 
warmth, he yet could flick the peccadil- 
loes of his time with deft asperity. The 
presidential campaign of Grover Cleve- 
land, moreover, the hunting expedition 
to Yellowstone Park of Chester A. Ar- 
thur, the visits to Chicago of such liter- 
ary celebrities as Lowell and Stedman, 
above all the affectations and snobbery 
of Chicago’s porcine aristocracy, these 
afforded him opulent targets. Field de- 
tested pretension, but he also saw its 
value to the satirist and he did not neg- 
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lect it. Probably satire was his richest 
ore. Unfortunately, his earliest samples 
were often crude, and after he had 
learned how to polish his work he 
utilized less frequently the satirical 
gift in which he had proved his pro- 
ficiency. 

The sentimentality which  distin- 
guishes much of his later work seems 
fraudulent today. In other words, Field 
deliberately cultivated the sentimental 
because he was convinced of its literary 
value. Thus his many poems on Christ- 
mas, on domestic devotion, on the deli- 
cacy and joys of childhood are more 
than a little factitious, concocted for 
the market somewhat as a poet laureate 
celebrates a royal anniversary. For Field 
had no more liking for children than 
the average father has for the offspring 
of others. He watched them and spec- 
ulated about them and used them as 
themes, but such practice scarcely re- 
veals a basic benevolence. Probably few 
people realize the irony in the fact that 
the statue erected by the citizens of 
Chicago to the memory of Eugene Field 
is located in the midst of the Lincoln 
Park zoo—where the stone figure can 
continue his observation of the horde 
of prattling youngsters as if they were 
sO many animals. 

Field’s congeniality, as a matter of 
fact, has become legendary, but like 
most legends is only half true. His 
earliest biographers, still treasuring in 
memory the scenes in which they once 
had had a part, wrote in the language 
of adulation even though the very 
events they described often admit of a 
different interpretation. But even this 
chorus of praise was less unanimous 
than has been supposed. Let William 
Marion Reedy, editor in St. Louis of 
the famous Mirror, speak for the min- 
ority of dissidents. 
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[Field] was as chilly as an iceberg. He did 
not remember his friends. He did not care 
sincerely for wr ge He had very little of 
the real milk of human kindness in him. 
He did not respect confidences. He was 
something of a snob, in his later and more 
famous years. He cultivated a few of Chi- 
cago’s codfish aristocracy, and he was not 
considerate of the feelings of many whom 
he had known in earlier and less famous 
years. He never hesitated to ridicule a friend 
and he was not addicted to remembering 
kindly services. 


Reedy, who was later astute enough to 
recognize the salience of Edgar Lee 
Masters’s Spoon River portraits, re- 
marked that Field, although brilliant, 
was cold and hard, fish-like, without 
real geniality and with a harsh and 
rasping humor. And certainly such a 
book as Culture’s Garland supports 
Reedy’s view. Pertinent and clever as 
some of the thrusts at Potter Palmer, 
George Pullman, Colonel McVicker 
are, they are hardly good-humored jok- 
ing. Field despised the Chicago par- 
venus even though they afforded him 
endless material for drollery. He 
scorned the men who made their money 
out of hogs and spent it lavishly but 
unintelligently for operas and jewels 
and books. Some of the most incisive 
satire in the book concerns the pretend- 
ers to culture, but it is not good-na- 
tured. 

In still another way Reedy disagreed 
with the earlier view of Field. He ob- 
jected to Field’s reputation as a singer 
of naive and delicate songs. His real 
forte, Reedy argued, lay in the erotic 
and the coarse, allying him more to 
Rabelais than to Blake. Again, Field’s 
writings to some extent support the 
critic's contention. The sub-rosa circula- 
tion of poems like the imitation of 
Robert Herrick and the story of little 
Willie, in some ways even the narra- 
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tive of the adventures of Friar Gonsol, 
suggests the occasional nature and di- 
rection of the author’s talent. But Field 
well knew the limitations of such writ- 
ing and also the mores of nineteenth 
century American newspaper readers, 
His production of facetiae was for 
private consumption only. 

Much of Field’s contemporary repu- 
tation was the result of his ability to 
produce humorous verse, verse which 
exemplified such time-honored devices 
as puns, quibbles, extravagant rhymes, 
false simplicity, and surprising epithets. 
An uncollected poem contributed to a 
St. Louis paper about 1879 may serve 
to illustrate this talent. 


With tragic air the forlorn heir 
Once chased the chaste Louise; 

She quickly guessed her guest was there 
To please her with his pleas. 


Now at her side he kneeling sighed 
His sighs of woeful size; 

“CO, hear me here, for lo, most low 
I rise before your eyes. 


This soul is sole thine own, Louise— 
’Twill never wean, I ween, 

The love that I for aye shall feel, 
Tho’ mean may be its mien!” 


“You know I can not tell you no.” 
The maid made answer true— 

“I love you aught, as sure I ought— 
To love ’tis due I do!” 


“Since you are won, O fairest one, 
The marriage rite is right— 

The chapel aisle I'll lead you up 
This night,” exclaimed the knight. 


In this poem, somewhat reminiscent of 
the famous quibbles in Thomas Hood's 
“Faithless Nelly Gray,’ the cleverness 
is all verbal, a tendency which re 
mained with Field. He liked to toy with 
words, to employ them in various com- 
binations and forms. Hence his interest 
in dialect and particularly in imitations 
of old English style. Tales like ‘The 
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Cyclopeedy” and “The Little Yaller 
Baby” gain much of their effect from 
the Pike County idiom employed; ‘“The 
Divell’s Chrystmasse’’ illustrates Field’s 
conception of mediaeval English. Us- 
ually his language was extremely sim- 
ple, as in the well known poem “The 
Little Peach,” but by the time he came 
to write The Love Affairs of a Biblio- 
maniac he had learned the language 
as well as the charm of bibliophily. 
But simple or erudite, Field’s style 
was deliberately calculated to achieve 
an effect, and he was usually enough 
of an artist to succeed. 

In addition to humorous lines he de- 
lighted in humorous situations, and if 
he could implicate his friends in these 
situations his pleasure knew no limit. 
At the end of his amusing tale about 
Friar Gonsol, a narrative of the devil’s 
attempts to seduce a pious friar by 
proffering him a rare book, Field wrote 
the following note: ‘“Tradition hath it 
that the two friars were Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus and Rev. F. M. Bristol. But 
tradition may not always be trusted.” 

Like Poe, Eugene Field was a me- 
ticulous. and cunning workman, and 
again like Poe, he deliberately con- 
trived his effects. If he left behind him 
no “Philosophy of Composition” he 
impressed his fellow workers with his 
willingness to spend hours in laboring 
over or illuminating a manuscript. His 
genuine delight in chirography is remi- 
niscent of that felt by the medieval 
monk in his missal. Within a certain 
range Field was versatile. He seemed 
unwilling or unable to write anything 
fequiring sustained effort. His poems 
and tales—and again the parellel with 
Poe comes to mind—are consistently 
short, deft, and carefully planned. Cer- 
tainly within a brief compass he se- 
cured a variety of results. The broad 
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humor of his early western verse, often 
based on dialectal eccentricities, is one 
example, although it is often pallidly 
imitative of Bret Harte. Another is his 
Horatian poetry, parodies and elabora- 
tions rather than translations. A third 
group includes the imitations of old 
English style, with the labored archa- 
isms, the floridness, the inverted syntax. 
And finally there is the verse written 
purely for entertainment and relying 
obviously on word play and nonsense. 

Unfortunately, Field like many an- 
other man of ability frittered away his 
powers in a multitude of ways. His 
newspaper work, while it provided a 
desirable stimulus, was also a drain. 
His daily column with its inevitable 
spatial limit imposed an artistic limit 
as well and tended to produce para- 
gtaphs rather than longer units. Even 
when he devoted his whole column to 
verse he commonly printed a number 
of short poems. In another way too he 
showed the result of these daily re- 
strictions. His verse is generally simple 
in form, quatrains, six-line stanzas, 
rhyming alternately, with a succession 
of tetrameter and trimeter lines. These 
are the forms to which newspaper col- 
umnists habitually resort. Brevier type 
and a narrow column do not encourage 
experimental versification. Field re- 
served much of his originality for the 
illumination of letters to friends, and 
poured his energy into hoaxes and 


squibs. 


III 


Perhaps the surprising thing is that 
Field produced as much work of merit 
as he did. Newspaper columnists sel- 
dom write literature. His Chicago suc- 
cessors, Bert Leston Taylor, Keith Pres- 
ton, Franklin P. Adams, have amused 
and entertained a multitude of read- 
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ers but they have not measurably en- 
riched American letters. Their work is 
necessarily topical and anecdotal, little 
of which survives its generation. But 
Field produced a handful of poems 
whose charm and deftness at once 
caught the fancy of the public. Such 
poems of childhood as “Little Boy 
Blue,” “Dutch Lullaby,” ‘The Sugar 
Plum Tree,” notable for their pathos 
and whimsicality, have long rivalled in 
popular favor the fireside lyrics of 
Longfellow and the children’s verse 
of Robert Stevenson; while his poems 
of bibliomania like “The Bibliomani- 
ac’s Prayer” and such a tour de force 
as his imitation of Dr. Watts please 
more sophisticated readers. Field was 
even capable of sincere tribute, an 
ability exemplified not only by the 
charming dedications of his two books 
of western verse to his cousin and to 
his wife but also by his commemora- 
tive lines to Grant and to Shelley. 
When A Little Book of Western 
Verse appeared in a limited edition in 
1889 Field, perhaps a little doubtful 
of its reception, provided a_ wistful 
salutation: ‘““Go, little book; and if an 
one would speak thee ill, let him be- 
think him that thou art the child of 
one who loves thee well.” Today such 
a bon voyage makes the reader ponder. 
For the book carried a miscellaneous 
and ill-assorted cargo. Here are various 
lullabies, imitations of Horace and 
Beranger, poems like “Krinken” and 
“The Little Peach” that were to achieve 
celebrity almost immediately, dialectal 
exercises like “The Conversazzhyony” 
which ‘showed little originality, and 
verse quite as banal as most of Edgar 
Guest. The next half dozen years saw 
books pour from the pen of Eugene 
Field, but A Little Book of Western 
Verse still reveals best of all the 


breadth, the merit, and the flaws in the 
author’s poetic gift. Some growth is 
visible, to be sure, and such feeble 
newspaper verse as his poem in remi- 
niscence of work on the “St. Joe Gaz. 
ette” had few later parallels. But the 
limited range of subjects, the small 
emotional appeal, the simplicity of 
language (varied only by his later toy- 
ing with archaic style), and the con 
ventional verse forms were indicated 
from the beginning. 

One is always tempted to speculate 
on the impossible. Suppose Keats had 
not died at 26, suppose Poe had not 
fought a continual and bitter battle 
against poverty, suppose Byron and 
Rupert Brooke had survived attacks of 
fever, suppose Ambrose Bierce had not 
wandered off into trackless Mexican 
deserts. Would the world be richer in 
books, would the shelf of the immor- 
tals be appreciably larger? And sup- 
pose that Eugene Field had husbanded 
some of his patrimony so that a long 
newspaper apprenticeship was not in- 
evitable — or better yet, suppose that 
Field had early found his Maecenas 
and could have written without rte 
straints of time, space, or economic 
stringency. Would he have grown more 
slowly but more surely, would he have 
sloughed off the banality, the insincer- 
ity, the specious cleverness that disfig- 
ure so much of his work? 

Today Field’s name appears on a 
dozen and more title pages but the 
quantity of genuinely meritorious work 
is small indeed. A handful of children’s 
poems, a few tales, several satires and 
imitations survive after a full half cen- 
tury. Little enough to insure his reputa- 
tion for another fifty years, little 
enough to preserve his name when his 
personality has faded completely from 
the minds of adulators! 
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Hart Crane and the Broken Parabola 


Hyatt HowE WAGGONER 


his accomplishment a more ambi- 

tious project than did Hart Crane. 
He wanted to build, out of the materials 
at hand in the waste land of the hol- 
low men, a bridge to Cathay. Taking 
Whitman as his model, he tried to ac- 
complish anew Whitman’s feat of “‘syn- 
thesizing’” America, of seeing the hid- 
den unity behind the apparent dichot- 
omy of the actual and the ideal, the 
material and the spiritual, the discord- 
ant, unmanageable facts and the har- 
monious dream. But though he wrote 
poetry that stands and will stand high 
in the work of his generation, he failed 
to achieve the goal which alternately 
spurred and disheartened him with its 
magnificence. The parabolic bridge 
that started from Brooklyn ascended 
smoothly and magnificently for a time; 
but its abutments had not been sunk 
to bed-rock, and the strands of its cun- 
ningly twisted cables were flawed be- 
neath the surface. It crumbled in bril- 
liant fragments somewhere on lower 
Manhattan. Crane’s intended passage 
to India, after the most promising of 
starts, ended not far from where it had 
begun. 

But not because Crane lacked the na- 
tive poetic gifts needed to carry him 
on so grand a journey. The basic rea- 
sons for his failure—which indeed was 
a failure only when his achievement is 
measured by his ideal—lay not in tech- 
nique or in sensibility but in doctrine. 
He wanted to unify science and faith, 
America’s past and its future, reason 
and intuition. But his knowledge of 
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science was slight and second-hand, and 
his religious and philosophic under- 
standing rudimentary—despite his at- 
tempt to read Whitehead and his en- 
thusiasm for Ouspensky; his concep- 
tion of American history was essential- 
ly that of the uneducated, and his ex- 
perience of contemporary America in- 
tense but limited and provincial; his 
mind was totally untrained in logic and 
philosophy, and he was unable to find 
a system into which to fit the fragments 
of his intuitions so that they might be- 
come meaningful. He attempted to 
fashion an idealistic answer to the posi- 
tivistic materialism of his time without 
understanding either the challenge to 
his faith or the faith which he pro- 
posed as an answer to the challenge. 
Here is the most important reason for 
his failure—a reason which I have 
treated fully elsewhere.! 

There is however another reason for 
his failure; and it too is doctrinal. Hart 
Crane was confused and misled by the 
critical and philosophical doctrines on 
which he based his theory of the na- 
ture of poetry and the function of the 
poet. It is of course obvious that, like 
all good poetry, his poetry was not 
written in illustration of a doctrine. 
His indebtedness to the French Sym- 
bolists and to Eliot, both of whom 
taught him by practice and not by pre- 
cept, has often been pointed out. But 
that, as he matured in the Twenties, 
the direction of his already partially 
formed habits of expression was con- 


1**Hart Crane’s Bridge to Cathay.” 


American Litera- 
ture, XVI (May, 1944), 115-130. 
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firmed by his reading, is clear to any- 
one familiar with his letters and essays 
as well as his poems. Whether or not 
that direction was a good one—wheth- 
er the total influence of the Symbolists 
on modern American poetry should be 
applauded or deplored —is a highly 
controversial question. But whether 
Crane was in the end helped or hurt 
by his reading of Richards and Ous- 
pensky seems to me less open to de- 
bate. 
II 

Few if any sound theorists on the 
nature of literature give assent today 
to I. A. Richards’ early notion of the 
sharp division of all uses of language 
into “emotive” and “referential.” The 
theory, springing as it did from an at- 
tempt clearly to distinguish the func- 
tion of the poet from that of the scien- 
tist, was a vast over-simplification; it 
represented hardly any advance over 
the Procustian dogmas of Poe. The 
“strategy” of such a classification of 
language is clear: the scientists seemed 
to Richards to have taken over com- 
plete control of truth-speaking; if the 
poets, bereft of their traditional func- 
tion of offering a criticism of life, were 
to maintain any pretence to usefulness, 
were not to become anachronisms, 
something must be found that they 
could do better than anyone else. As 
we might expect that he would, Rich- 
ards found that something: the poet 


could manipulate emotive (stirring, 


but meaningless) language in such a 
way as to afford pleasure and even 
profit to his readers. A should 
not mean but be. Poetry should be pure. 
If a poem has some discernible general 
meaning—even though that meaning 
emerge not from tag-lines but from the 
contextual relationships of the whole 
—the poem is in danger of slipping 
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into the dread heresy of the didactic 
. . . Such were the conclusions drawn 
from Richards’ theory of poetry as emo- 
tive language. 

The particular danger of the theory 
for Hart Crane was that it reinforced 
a tendency already present in him. His 
was a predominantly sensate nature: 
like Whitman, he had always been 
more apt to feel than to think. But now 
the poet whose ambition was to “ex. 
press” science and the new philosophy 
emanating therefrom, to synthesize 
America in an intelligible concept or 
constellation of concepts, was licensed 
to write poetry that only he and God 
could understand. He was commis- 
sioned to be as irresponsible as he 
pleased and to look upon the results 
of his irresponsibility as not a defect 
but a virtue. A poet who declared that 
his aim was to “perform anew” Whit- 
man’s achievement of a “‘spiritual syn- 
thesis” of science and faith had been 
persuaded that the linguistic symbols 
he used for the task could be purely 
private. 

This unfortunate conviction was 
strengthened by the influence on Crane 
of another theorist. The poet's chief 
intellectual stimulus during his most 
productive years was the Russian phil- 
osopher and mystic, P. D. Ouspensky, 
whose book Tertium Organum became, 
we have been told, a “Bible” for a 
little group of disciples, among whom 
were Crane and Waldo Frank. Ous 
pensky’s book, a peculiar mixture of 
erudition and occultism, preached that 
the avenue to truth was not the logic 
of science and the world but the “logic 
of ecstasy.” Slightly Kantian, more 
Bergsonian in its argument, it blasted 
the whole structure of “materialistic” 
reason and called for a new, supet- 
rational mysticism. In a way suggestive 
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of certain symbolic logics it proposed 
as logical axioms such statements as 
that, “A magnitude cannot be equal to 
itself,’ and “ALL DIFFERENT mag- 
nitudes are equal among themselves.” 
Now the logic of ecstacy — which 
Crane came to refer to as “‘poetic logic” 
and to identify with Richards’ ‘‘emo- 
tive language’”’—is undeniably common 
in certain types of romantic poetry. 
There is a sense, too, in which it may 
be meaningful and effective even in un- 
romantic poetry to say that all differ- 
ent things are equal: the perception of 
a unity behind the multifarious concre- 
tions of experience is common to many 
of minds, though a semanticist 
would tell us that a statement of that 
perception must lack reference to a 
publicly discriminable referent. Relig- 
ious poets often affirm all things to be 
equal in the sight of God, and more 
romantic mystics find, sometimes, all 
things equal in the intense light of 
their own intoxicated glance. But for 
a poet with Crane’s tendencies and am- 
bitions, the idea of the superiority of 
the logic of ecstasy, of a special kind 
of poetic non-logical logic, was almost 
certainly a dangerous and damaging 
conception. 


The logic of ecstasy may well be as. 


good a term as a poet can find to de- 
sctibe the guiding principle of what 
may seem to him the essence of the 
creative act. But the creative act and 
the finished poem are not identical. Be- 
tween the excitement, the gleaming 
phrases and images, the mood, or per- 
haps the basic intention—whatever it 
is the poet starts with, and different 
poets start differently — between the 
jumble of these exciting fragments, 
these shapeless materials, and the fin- 
ished poem, a process which we may 
as well call imtellection would seem 
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usually to have intervened—unless the 
logical structure apparent in nearly all 
great poetry is purely an accident. 

What sort of poetry the logic of 
ecstasy itself produces when it does 
not yield final authority to ordinary 
logic we may see on any page of 
Crane’s works. Yvor Winters has en- 
deavored to elucidate the passage of 
“The Marriage of Faustus and Helen” 
beginning, 
Numbers, rebuffed by asphalt, crowd 
The margins of the day, accent the curbs. 
And his lack of success in no way con- 
stitutes an indictment of his powers 
of understanding.2 When Professors 
Brooks and Warren, two of our keen- 
est students of modern difficult poetry, 
want to help college students to under- 
stand Crane’s poem on Melville’s tomb, 
they are forced to quote Crane’s own 
statement of his intentions; they are 
either unable, or think it unnecessary, 
to add anything to Crane’s own words. 
Yet the poet’s comment, while clarify- 
ing the intention of the symbols in the 
poem, in no way demonstrates the 
logical and aesthetic necessity of the 
symbols. Nor could any explanation do 
so; for though the words and images 
may be tortured into a semblance of 
logical and grammatical coherence, 
they are really the product, apparently, 
of an uncontrolled verbal excitement 
which never subjected itself to logical 
criticism. Any close interpretation of 
the poem can only be an afterthought, 
something read into it, or, better, added 
to it, by an act of ingenuity. 

I think it may be said without re- 
arguing the question of classic versus 


"Everyone talks and writes of Crane¢’s obscurity, but 
Mr. Winters is the only one, in my opinion, who has 
thrown much light on the nature of it. (See his Primi- 
tivism and Decadence.) But he has little to say spe- 
cifically about the basic causes of the trait which he 
analyzes and deplores. Hence the excuse for this essay 
and for a portion of the > a of my earlier essay, 
“‘Hart Crane’s Bridge to Cathay.”’ 
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romantic that it was unfortunate that 
Crane chose to attempt poems of epic 
scope with the logic of ecstasy as his 
guide and emotive language as his ve- 
hicle. For while at the two extremes 
of the linguistic spectrum — the lan- 
guage of romantic poetry at one end 
and that of pure science at the other— 
the distinction between the evocative 
symbolism of the imaginative writer 
and the referential symbolism of the 
scientist may be clear enough, there 
are poets who would be well advised 
not to concentrate too hard on em- 
phasizing that distinction. Hart Crane 
was such a poet. He was led to ignore 
or deny what he should have known: 
that the evocative symbolism of the 
world’s great poetry, past and present, 
has not been necessarily (or even usual- 
ly) merely emotive or meaningless 
when judged by ordinary standards of 
meaning. Linking the ideas of Rich- 
ards with those of Ouspensky, he came 
to conceive of the language of im- 
aginative literature as different in kind 
rather than merely in orientation from 
the language of science and affairs. He 
did not see that the language of im- 
aginative literature differs from that of 
science not in that it does not refer in- 
telligibly to referents but in that it does 
so for a purpose beyond the referents, 
for the evocation in the reader of a 
controlled experience. Crane’s absorp- 
tion of Richards and Ouspensky helped 
to make at least partially justified East- 
man’s charge that he was the leader in 
a “cult of unintelligibility.” 


Ill 


There is one final way in which 
Crane’s philosophical inadequacy con- 
tributed to his failure: his basic and 
persistent nihilism, relieved though it 
was by fitful periods of intuitional 
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faith, led him into sentimentality. Sen. 
sibility undisciplined by a coherent se 
of established values is peculiarly liable 
to expression as sentimentality and sub. 
jectivity. For fifty years or more mod. 
ern materialistic naturalists have alter. 
nated between sentimental humanitar. 
ianism and brutality. Both tendencies 
are juxtaposed in the pages of Jack 
London.. The bathos in much of the 
writing of Theodore Dreiser—especial- 
ly in his autobiographical and “philo- 
sophical” prose and in his verse— 
springs from thorough-going nihilism: 
he weeps great tears of pity for human- 
ity because no one is responsible for 
anything in this world in which the 
only reality is the swarming dance of 
the atoms. And his sentimentalism is 
natural and justified, if his premises 
are; for if only the instrumental and 
mathematical abstractions of the scien- 
tists are real, if the values by which 
we live are either purely subjective (the 
“alien universe” notion) or purely il- 
lusory (the genetic fallacy — man is 
“nothing but’) then all basis for in- 
telligent discrimination between poten- 
tial values—indeed, between any two 
random “facts” of experience—is re- 
moved. To feel strongly — as Hart 
Crane did—without dropping into sen- 
timentality requires the exercise of dis- 
crimination in the objects of our feel- 
ing. Hart Crane’s frequent sentimental- 
ity was reinforced by, if it did not pro- 
ceed from, his inability to transcend 
nihilism. 

Crane had tremendous gifts as 4 
poet. But the doctrines which he ac 
cepted unfitted him for his chosen task 
of supplying a new faith for the age 
of science and the machine. The Bridge 
is a patchwork of beautiful passages, 
but it fails to achieve its intentions; 
the shorter poems are sometimes pet- 


fect O 
they 4 
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Crane 


MONOLOGUE OF A WOUNDED SOLDIER 


fect of their kind, but more frequently 
they are failures kept alive only by the 
briHiant figures scattered through a 
meaningless context. A poet with 
Crane’s gift for language and his sen- 
sibility could have reached and secure- 
ly inhabited the heights if he had rea- 
lized the necessity for control and the 
obligations inherent in the use by an 
artist of a linguistic medium. Poe, the 
Symbolists—some of them—Richards, 
and the Dadaists notwithstanding, mu- 
sic and unrelated sensations alone have 
seldom if ever kept poetry alive. There 
are all kinds and levels of “meaning,” 
from the meaning of the “Essay on 
Man” to that of “Kubla Khan”; but 
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some kind of intelligibility great poetry 
has always had. Though the prose para- 
phrase is not the poem, few poems 
have ever lived for which some prose 
paraphrase, however inadequate to ex- 
press the total or even the essential 
meaning, has not been possible. That 
Hart Crane did not know or was per- 
suaded to disbelieve this is our loss. 
For the parabola of his bridge broke 
in the middle and descended crazily 
into a jumble of tortured fragments. 

The poet who would have articulat- 
ed a new synthesis of America will be 
remembered as the poet of pure and 
gleaming passages in a setting of ob- 
scurity and chaos. 


Monologue of a Wounded Soldier 
Looking at Snapshots 


Lucy KENT 


And when they find me in this unaccustomed field, 


Folded against the grass, 


My eyes like colored glass, 


My cynicism sealed 
In an agnostic stare, 


Preoccupied with nothing at all, 

This picture of partridges shot down last fall, 
This bowl of Dresden chinaware 
Photographed in predominating blues, 


Will furnish no clues 


To uncensored intimacies 


Born in a room in Prague; 
They will provide no catalogue 


To certain secrecies 


Severed without their purpose being known; 

This study of a girl in brown 

Profiled against a broken line of cypress trees 
Portrays only the static second of exposure, 

Not the whole dimension of disclosure 

Moving into relief against the sky when she came 
Across the rose-scented field and spoke my name. 


The “Heresy” of the Didactic 


WALLACE CABLE BROWN 


OR more than a century “didac- 

tic’ has been a term of reproach 

among literary critics. The sup- 
posed “revolt” against neoclassic the- 
ory and practice first made an issue of 
didacticism in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Since then critical attacks, from 
Arnold’s judgment of Dryden and Pope 
as “the masters of our prose” to the re- 
cent theories of John Crowe Ransom, 
have left didactic poetry almost de- 
fenseless. The case against didacticism 
today appears in the following repre- 
sentative passage: 


Didacticism, the characteristic fault of much 
eighteenth and nineteenth century poetry, 
implies a thought-out, predefined conclusion 
to a poem, an evaluation which is an ex- 
tension of the poetic materials and irrelev- 
ant to them. When poetry is deliberately 
didactic the imagination becomes the tool 
of a predetermined attitude. Characters in 
drama then become figures of useful ab- 
stractions and images in poetry become me- 
chanical and decorative. 


This is to say, in nature and purpose 
didactic poetry is non-poetic; it there- 
fore represents the “‘scientific’” use of 
language, in which denotative mean- 
ings and abstract conceptual statement 
predominate. In structure didactic po- 
etry is mechanical rather than organic; 
it proceeds by a mere accretion of de- 
tails. Finally, it is a poetry of “exclu- 
sion,” in which too much of the inter- 
preted experience is left out. 

As a poetry of exclusion, didactic 
poetry, it is assumed, limits itself too 
completely to the expression of moral 


1William Van O'Connor, ‘‘Tension and Structure of 
Poetry,"’ The Sewanee Review, LI (Autumn, 1943), 561. 


judgments. In fact, the terms “‘didactic” 
and “moralistic” have become practic. 
ally synonymous in the modern critical 
vocabulary, and both are terms of te. 
proach. The problem of morality in 
poetry is of course age-old and infin- 
itely complex—too complex to be con- 
sidered here in detail. If, however, we 
define moral judgment as the act of in- 
terpreting human experience, I do not 
see how morality can be kept out of 
poetry; nor do I see why its presence 
in the poem should be deplored. Poetry 
is one way of interpreting human ex- 
perience; prose is another: both involve 
the making of moral judgments. But 
the amount of morality, explicit or im- 
plicit, has, it seems to me, nothing to 
do with the nature of poetry or prose. 
The real problem is the propriety, the 
demonstrable rightness, of the particu- 
lar interpretation which is the poem or 
the piece of prose. To demonstrate this 
propriety, or lack of it, is the critic’s 
job. If in a given poem the “moral” is 
obtrusive, the fault is in the poem as 
poetry, not in the so-called moral prose 
content. 

Didactic poems are often criticized 
because they end with an obtrusive 
moral tag. When such poems have to 
justify themselves by these conclusions, 
they fall apart as poems and must be 
accounted failures. We may ask, how- 
ever, does this kind of blemish occur 
only in didactic poems, and, if so, does 
it occur because they are didactic? “The 
Ancient Mariner’ ends with a moral 
injunction: is this poem didactic? 
Chaucer’s “Pardoner’s Tale” concludes 
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similarly: is it a didactic poem? On 
the other hand, Gray’s “Elegy” is didac- 
tic and ends with a moral epitaph. The 
real problem, I should say, is not 
whether the poem is didactic, but what 
is the nature of the relationship be- 
tween the moral injunction and the 
rest of the poem. Bryant’s “To the 
Fringed Gentian” ends with a stanza 
that, in terms of the preceding lyric, is 
a crudely superimposed moral tag; but 
his “To a Waterfowl” concludes with 
a moral injunction that is not only ade- 
quately prepared for (in the fourth 
stanza), but that is implicit through- 
out the poem. Similarly in Gray's 
“Elegy” the moral epitaph grows logic- 
ally out of the preceding imagery and 
argument; it is therefore not a blemish 
on the poem. 


II 


If, then, subject-matter and purpose 
(moral or otherwise) do not distin- 
guish didactic poetry from the other 
kinds, what does? The answer is: a 
specialized vocabulary and a special use 
of language. Most poetry uses words 
which convey meanings on different 
levels—levels that may be described as 
denotative, connotative, conceptual, 
perceptual, and the like. The poet’s task 
is to select and combine his words so 
that the fullest possible meaning 
(thought-feeling-music) will be com- 
municated. One way of doing this, as 
described by Yvor Winters,” is to make 
the words on their denotative level of 
meaning motivate the appropriate emo- 
tions on other levels. The result is a 
tich and complex texture of meanings, 
in which imagery, metrical form, inten- 
tional ambiguity, and other poetic de- 
vices are employed. In didactic poetry, 


at = Anatomy of Nonsense (Norfolk, Conn., 1943), 
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however, the process is somewhat dif- 
ferent. By using a generalized vocab- 
ulary, this kind of poetry conveys both 
thought and emotional meanings on 
one level—the denotative. The result 
is a different kind of richness and com- 
plexity, which may nonetheless be gen- 
uinely poetic. This distinction between 
didactic and other kinds of poetry ap- 
pears in the familiar contrast that Mr. 
Eliot draws between Swinburne and 
Dryden: 


Swinburne was also a master of words, but 
Swinburne’s words are all suggestion and 
no denotation; if they suggest nothing, it 
is because they suggest too much. Dryden’s 
words, on the other hand, are precise, they 
state immensely, but their suggestiveness is 
almost nothing.® 


Next to the objection that didactic 
poetry is too moralistic, modern critics 
question whether its general terms can 
be used with sufficient clarity and pre- 
cision to create the fullness, the com- 
pleteness, that is poetry. Since the eight- 
eenth century it has been the fashion 
to impugn the value in poetry of the 
generalized vocabulary. Yet it is also a 
widely accepted view today that the 
language of poetry should in no way 
be circumscribed. These contradictory 
assumptions lead us back to the prob- 
lem of words. All common nouns are 
labels for classes of things or names 
for abstract ideas; out of context they 
give us what may be called group mean- 
ings—tree, box, man, patience, free- 
dom, etc. In all discourse, however, 
words are used in contexts, where the 
total meaning is a product of the re- 
lationship between group meaning and 
environment. The context which only 
denotes will be both broader and more 
narrow than the one which also uses 


"— S. Eliot, Homage to John Dryden (London, 1927), 
e. 22. 
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connotation. It will be broader in that 
a more general area of meaning will 
be included; it will be more limited in 
that the meanings will be wholly di- 
rect and explicit. The words will state 
immensely, but their intentional ambig- 
uity will be almost zero. 

The precise way in which didactic 
poetry states immensely, but suggests 
little, may be further explained by a 
comparison. In one of his ‘“Medita- 
tions” the early American poet Edward 
Taylor writes: 


Oh! that I alwayes breath’d in such an aire 
As I suck’t in, feeding on sweet Content! 
Disht up unto my Soul ev’n in that pray’re 
Pour’d out to God over last Sacrament. 
What Beam of Light wrapt up my sight 
to finde 
Me neerer God than ere Came in my 
minde ?¢ 


The subject of this passage (prayer in 
the sacrament of communion) is one 


which the didactic poet might choose 
to interpret, but he would never pro- 
ceed in this manner. For here the im- 
portant words state and suggest on dif- 
ferent levels of meaning. The soul, for 
example, is primarily a metaphysical 
entity; yet in context it acquires a phy- 
sical meaning by having something 
“disht up” to it. Conversely the beam 
of light, primarily a physical phenome- 
non, has “wrapt up” the poet’s physical 
sight into a metaphysical state beyond 
even the powers of the mind to grasp. 
And finally, the key word ‘“‘wrapt” con- 
tributes to this complex of meanings 
on different levels by functioning in the 
double sense of “wrapped” and “rapt.” 

The concluding lines from ‘The 
Vanity of Human Wishes’’ interpret 
a similar subject in a very different 
manner: 


‘The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor, ed. T. H. 
Johnson (New York, 1939), p. 124. 
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Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resign’d; 

For love, which scarce collective man can 
fill; 

For lena sOv-reign o’er transmuted ill: 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat: 

These goods for man the laws of Heav'n 
ordain, 

These goods He grants, who grants the 
pow’r to gain; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 

(lines 357-69) 


Here all the significant words are gen- 
eralizations whose meanings remain on 
one level: they “state immensely,” but 
their “‘suggestiveness is almost noth- 
ing’—such words as “strong devo- 
tion,” “obedient passions,” “‘love,” 
“collective man,” “‘patience,” “faith,” 
“death,” ‘kind Nature,” “the laws of 
Heav'n,” “celestial Wisdom,” “happi- 
ness,” etc. There is in this passage little 
heterogeneity of ideas and no use of 
intentional ambiguity. Instead of mak- 
ing the denotative meanings motivate 
the appropriate emotions on other lev- 
els, Johnson selects words that denote 
emotion as well as thought. The result 
is a concentration and a directness that 
create a powerful and appropriate in- 
terpretation of the experience. It is 
didactic poetry of a high order. 

One of the important effects of this 
generalized vocabulary is the communi- 
cation of what has been called deper- 
sonalized emotion. It is the natural ex- 
pression of the poet who is intent on 
remarking general properties and large 
appearances, to use Johnson’s own 
words. Behind it, of course, is the as 
sumption that there are such things, 
an assumption not in great favor today. 
But certainly in a relevant sense we 
have Mr. Eliot’s assurance that “the 
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emotion of art is impersonal.” The de- 
rsonalized emotion of didactic poetry 
arises mainly through the selection of 
words whose meanings encompass 
eat areas but are not therefore vague 
or nebulous. The whole of Johnson’s 
illustrates these effects, as do 
numerous passages in Goldsmith’s “De- 
serted Village,” Pope’s “Essay on 
Man,” and particularly the famous con- 
clusion of “The Dunciad.” 

The philosophic nature of poems 
like these lends itself readily to didac- 
tic treatment, but other kinds of sub- 
ject-matter have been similarly treated 
with considerable success. In a familiar 
passage from Pope’s second pastoral, 
“Summer,” occurs the following appeal 
to a departed lover: 


Oh deign to visit our forsaken seats, 

The mossy fountains, and the green retreats! 

Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the 
glades, 

Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a 
shade: 

Where’er you tread, the blushing flow’rs 
shall rise, 

And all things flourish where you turn your 


eyes. 

(lines 71-77) 
The vocabulary here is general, the 
communication denotative; but is the 
passage vague, weak, and diffuse be- 
cause it is generalized? And can we not 
say with precision what emotions are 
denoted by the words in context? 

At the beginning “deign” tells us 
that the feeling for the lady is com- 
pounded of humility, admiration, and 
love; that she is being begged to re- 
turn. The seats, fountains, and retreats 
are “forsaken” for the obvious reason 
that she no longer frequents them, 
which indicates the fascination that all 
things there once felt for her. “Mossy” 
and “green,” although general terms, 
mean pleasant and attractive places. In 
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the second couplet a stronger set of 
meanings (thought and emotion) de- 
velops out of the preceding compli- 
mentary lines. The lady's beauty and 
power are so great that, should she re- 
turn, miracles would happen! First, the 
cool breezes would follow her, for it 
is summer; second, and more miracul- 
ous, the trees, like those around Or- 
pheus, would “crowd into a shade” to 
protect her from the sun. Finally, her 
power would rival that of the sun 
itself, for ‘‘all things flourish where 
you turn your eyes.” This passage is 
much more than a pastoral fancy. 
Through the device of unobtrusive per- 
sonification, we are given a masterful 
interpretation of the relationship be- 
tween the lovers. In the lady’s magic 
influence on the winds, the trees, the 
flowers, and the rest of nature, we 
clearly sense all that she must mean 
to the lover. 

This capacity of certain kinds of 
words to denote precise and accurate 
but generalized emotions provides an 
answer to the charge that didactic 
poetry is unpoetic because it is really 
a kind of “scientific” statement in dis- 
guise. Such arguments assume that all 
words, even in contexts, can denote 
only abstract non-emotional concepts. 
It is, however, a fact of ordinary hu- 
man experience that most of our emo- 
tional communications are made in this 
generalized denotative way. There is no 
reason why the poet, with his superior 
power of ordering experience, should 
have to depart in principle from this 
fact. He can simply do an immeasur- 
ably better job of it. I suppose that the 
prose writer could ask the following 
question “scientifically” : 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 
But I am sure that much of the color 
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and precision of the total effect, as an 
account of human experience, would 
then be lost. Yet this couplet is surely 
didactic, denotative, and, in context, 
great poetry. 

Not only can general terms denote 
emotion accurately, but they may be 
used to form effective images on the 
same level of meaning. The chief char- 
acteristic of such imagery is its em- 
phasis on likenesses in the things com- 
pared. This fact arises out of the na- 
ture of denotative communication, 
which encompasses broad areas of 
meaning but ignores the contradictions 
and unlikenesses therein. Gray's “El- 
egy,’ a didactic poem, is replete with 
this kind of imagery: 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mold’r- 

ing heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-bearing Morn, 
The swallow twitt’ring from the straw- 
built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing 
horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed. 
The dominant image in these stanzas 
is of course the metaphor of the grave 
as a “narrow cell,” a “lowly bed,” in 
which “The rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep.” The comparison is ob- 
vious, traditional, and all the important 
elements in it are homogeneous. This 
kind of image is at the opposite ex- 
treme from, for example, the metaphy- 
sical conceit; therefore no search for 
intentional ambiguity is necessary to 
understand it fully. The minor images, 
such as the “call of incense-bearing 
Morn” and the “‘cock’s shrill clarion,” 
have this same obvious denotative 
character. 


Ill 

There remains the vital question of 
structure in didactic poetry. The usual 
criticism is that such poetry tends to 
be too mechanical in structure — too 
lacking in not only beginning, middle, 
and end, but in a central core to which 
the parts are organically related. Ob- 
viously there are many poorly-construct- 
ed didactic poems—more perhaps than 
of any other kind, for the didactic 
poem, like the heroic couplet, is one 
of the easiest to write and one of the 
hardest to write well. But the analysis 
of most well-written didactic poems 
will, I believe, show that nothing in- 
herent in the type makes them struc- 
turally weak. As an example, let us 
consider Dryden’s elegy “To the Mem- 
ory of Mr. Oldham”: 


Farewell, too little and too lately known, 

Whom I began to think and call my own; 

For sure our souls were near allied, and 
thine 

Cast in the same poetic mould with mine. 

One common note on either lyre did strike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorred 
alike. 

To the same goal did both our studies drive; 

The last set out, the soonest did arrive. 

Thus Nisus fell upon the slippery place, 

Whilst his young friend performed and won 
the race. 

O early ripe! to thy abundant store 

What could advancing age have added 
more? 

It might (what nature never gives the 
young) . 
Have taught the numbers of thy native 

tongue. 
But satire needs not those, and wit will 
shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 
A noble errour, and but seldom made, 
When poets are by too much force betrayed. 
Thy generous fruits, though gathered ere 
their prime, 
Still showed a quickness; and maturing time 
But mellows what we write to the dull 
sweets of rhyme. 
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THE “HERESY” OF THE DIDACTIC 


Once more, hail, and farewell! farewell, 
thou young, 

But ah! too short, Marcellus of our tongue! 

Thy brows with ivy and with laurels bound, 


But fate and gloomy night encompass thee- 


around. 


This poem of 25 lines is logically 
divided into two main parts of almost 
equal length and a short conclusion— 
the first ten, the second eleven, and 
the last four lines. The subject of the 
first part is that Dryden and Oldham 
are poetic brothers; and this for four 
reasons: (1) spiritually they are “near 
allied,” (2) they use the same verse 
form, (3) they treat the same themes 
in the same satiric way, and (4) their 
purpose in writing is the same. The 
second part asserts that, although Old- 
ham died young, his poetic achieve- 
ments are so great that longer life 
would have added little to them. This 
part also contains four sub-divisions: 
(1) longer life might have improved 
Oldham’s “numbers,” that is, his versi- 
fication, (2) but, being a satirist, he 
teally doesn’t need harmonious num- 
bers, (3) anyway this is a “‘noble er- 
tour,” a kind of virtue in disguise, and 
(4) Oldham’s poetry, though prema- 
ture, is nevertheless the work of genius. 
The last part recalls the beginning, 
with the emphasis on “farewell,” and 
concludes with appropriate elegaic com- 
pliments. 

The opening exclamation of the 
second part (line 11) includes in its 
meaning the idea of the first line of 
the poem, thus knitting the parts more 
closely together. And of course the 
opening line of the conclusion (line 
22) practically repeats this first line, 
which gives the poem a compact cir- 
cular structure. Finally, the element of 
Suspense is maintained throughout the 
poem by not resolving the hint of death 
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in the first line until the very end— 
“But fate and gloomy night encompass 
thee around.” } 

This analysis reveals the solid pre- 
cise thought structure of the elegy. The 
accompanying emotional meanings are 
no less precise and powerful. Each of 
the three parts, for example, is intro- 
duced with a strong lyrical note, in 
which the music echoes and reinforces 
the feeling (lines 1, 11, and 22). The 
one triplet comes at a crucial and cli- 
mactic point (just before the short con- 
clusion), and, by expressing the most 
powerful emotion thus far, prepares 
for the exclamations that follow. In- 
dividual lines and groups of lines, by 
themselves and in context, also denote 
a wide variety of strong but modulated 
feeling: 


For sure our souls were near allied, and 
thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould with mine. 


And knmaves and fools we both abhorred 
alike. 


What could _ advancing age have added 
more ? 


But satire needs not those, and wit will 
shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 


Thy generous fruits, though gathered ere 
their prime, 

Still showed a quickness; and maturing 
time 

But mellows. what we write to the dull 
sweets of rhyme. 


The poem, of course, presents a well- 
marked beginning, middle, and end. It 
has a central core of thought and feel- 
ing that may be described as critical 
admiration, to which all the images 
and incidental statements are organic- 
ally related. In structure, in execution 
within the structure, and as a didactic 
poem, this elegy merits the praise which 
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Mr. Eliot has given it: “From the per- of Human Wishes,” Gray's “Elegy,” 
fection of such an elegy we cannot de- the conclusion of “The Dunciad,” and 
tract; the lack of nebula is compensated a handful of other poems, it represents 
by the satisfying completeness of the . what can be done with a kind of poety 
statement.” Along with “The Vanity too little appreciated today. 


These Changing Hills 


DENNIS MURPHY 


After these once-proud Ozark men have died 
proudly a final time, after they plow 
under the last acre of grief even now 
furrowed with pain, remember they defied 
daily the overwhelming inward tide 
of furtive change. 

Remember that somehow 
they never could retain the wild white bough 
upon the fragrant hawthorn, but they tried. 


Let cannon roar where quiet cows once went 
with tinkling bell; let army camps spring up 
on concrete roads and swart munition plants 
darken the peaceful land. 

The old, intent 
on doom, deserves a toast. Empty the cup 
again. Turn on the radio, and dance. 


I Always Return to this Place 


KENNETH PATCHEN 


I always return to this place... . 


Roar and howl in the leaf! The astonished eye 
Looking out of the air at me 


O the astonished eye looking out of the air 
At me—I always return to this place, 
To this Gate, this Throne, this dread Altar— 


I always return to the Mystery . . . the astonished eye 
Looking out of the air at me 


And I think there is nothing in the world but the Mystery 


Fiction and the Philistine 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


STRONGLY object to the article, 
“The Vanishing Literary Story,” by 
Frederick Chase in the Autumn is- 
sue of The University of Kansas City 
Review. In substance, Mr. Chase’s major 
int is that the literary story is not 
as saleable as a lot of junk. And he 
partly blames writers for this, for not 
accepting the concepts of the middle 
class. Basically, the concepts of the 
middle class are established in terms 
of the cash value of everything. In the 
end, the only conclusion that one can 
draw from his piece is that the real 
determining factor concerning editorial 
decision is based on the market, and 
that the market is a matter of exchange 
values and of competition, competition 
with radio and Hollywood included, 
as he indicates but does not clarify. 
In his remarks on realism, he merely 
prates the imbecilities of Van Wyck 
Brooks, Donald Adams, and many oth- 
ers. There is hypocrisy or else inepti- 
tude in his saying that, on the one hand, 
writers can’t sell literary stories, and, 
on the other hand, that writers of real- 
istic stories have not had anything spir- 
itual to say—that they have been nega- 
tive. Philistinism can go no farther than 
this. In addition, the type of writing 
which has more and more superseded 
the so-called literary story has no spir- 
itual message either. By and large, it 
is degrading, debasing, and written for 
the mere purpose of everybody's mak- 
ing money. How miserable it is to criti- 
cise writers who, regardless of all else, 
have at least tried to come to grips with 
life, with conditions, and then to talk 


of the movies maturing, and of the de- 
mand for junk being greater than the 
demand for literary stories! 

Any serious writer worth his salt 
does not give a damn whether the ed- 
itors of the magazines like his stories. 
In the final analysis, a writer who al- 
lows himself to become dishearteningly 
detoured because editors want cheap 
articles, and who then changes and 
writes for the market, more or less de- 
serves his miserable fate—that of writ- 
ing for such markets at the expense of 
real freedom. 

Mr. Chase deals merely in a symp- 
tom. He messes up everything. He says 
that neither Hemingway nor Anderson 
advanced narrative technique beyond 
Poe. So what? Can't he find a modern 
example to cite? And don’t forget what 
a horrible time Poe had! Mr. Chase 
really takes the attitude of the perse- 
cutors of Poe, and then hides behind 
Poe. 

And this: writers have aped meta- 
physical poets because they felt the 
bleakness of naturalism. How? They 
have used the stream-of-consciousness 
method. The -stream-of-consciousness 
method is not necessarily metaphysical. 

It is crass and stupid to make so 
much of methods. A method does not 
make a writing bleak. 

Basically, the question which Mr. 
Chase is getting at in such a muddled 
manner is an economic one. Let me in- 
dicate this by citing a few simple facts. 
The writer goes to the market with 
what he has written. He must sell it. 
It is a well known fact that most of 
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the magazines and publishing houses 
are run for profit. If one magazine 
takes too many chances, it does not 
make a profit. In time, it goes out of 
business. The so-called quality maga- 
zines have been declining, and more 
than one of them has gone bankrupt. 
The competition of the slicks, and be- 
hind the slicks, the pulps, the motion 
picture, the radio, all this lowers stand- 
ards. The writer has his manuscript to 
sell. Someone else has the capital. 
Money talks. Further, we have now the 
fact before our eyes that big business 
has entered culture. Radio, motion pic- 
tures, the Luce publications, The Read- 
ers Digest, these are all big business. 
We have reached the stage where big 
business methods are entering the book 
publication business: today, we are get- 
ting the beginning of combinations in 
book publishing. Under these circum- 
stances, fewer and fewer writers can 
maintain their independence. 

And what has been happening? 
More and more, we have seen that the 
writer, the intellectual, finds himself 
required to change his status in order 
to make a living. Rather than work as 
a freely thinking intellectual, a freely 
creating writer, he becomes an em- 
ployee. More and more, the problem 
of the writer becomes one of adjust 
or fight, fight tenaciously and stubborn- 
ly. The notion that the late Edward 
James O’Brien, or the attitudes of real- 
istic writers, is here primary is absolute- 
ly silly. The fact of the matter is that 
most of the writers about whom Mr. 
Chase is talking, although he does not 
name them, have adjusted themselves, 
adjusted themselves to the most al- 
mighty of all the concepts of middle 
class civilization—that of cash value. 
And these simple facts are all confused 
and mixed up by Mr. Chase. The “van- 
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ishing literary story,” the growing pre. 
dominance of the article, this is merely 
a most superficial symptom. 

And this business of heroism. Critics, 
journalists, commentators and others 
never tire of berating the realistic writ. 
er with the advice that he must write 
of the heroic. Karl Marx once aptly te. 
marked to the effect that the educators 
themselves should become heroic. I say, 
let these moral apostles of heroism of 
the pen themselves become heroic. 
Practically all of them berate the writer 
in the name of all the powers that be 
in our society. Practically all of them 
speak in the name of what is accept- 
able, and more or less denounce writers 
as traitorous, as faithless, and so on. 
What is behind this moral bravery? 
The policeman, the censor, the power 
of the state. Such moral bravery! Such 
heroism! Such magnificent grandeur! It 
overwhelms me. It leaves me devastat- 
ed. I stand in speechless admiration of 
the mighty courage of all such critics 
and journalists who have the boldness 
to throw platitudes and commonplaces J 
in my face. 

Some of the things that Mr. Chase 
said of realistic writing have been said 
almost week in and week out in recent 
years. Heretofore, the most irrefutable 
of these arguments against serious real- 
istic writing has been that of Archibald 
MacLeish. He said a few years ago 
that one of the troubles with some 
realistic writers was that they told the 
truth about the First World War. This 
was pretty serious as a charge, and of 
this, there can be no doubt. I was left 
wondering—now what could I say in 
answer to Mr. MacLeish? I could think 
of nothing to say. But Frederick Chase 
is more conclusive, more devastating, 
more irrefutable than Archibald Mac 
Leish. For Mr. Chase tells us that se- 


TWO POEMS 


riously written realistic stories do not 
have as good an exchange value as 
a junky article. Who will dare to re- 
fute this statement? Again—who? 

In conclusion, allow me to say that 
circumstances being as they are, there 
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is a clear moral to be drawn from what 
Mr. Chase has written. Under the pres- 
ent circumstances, it is quite possible 
that the serious writer himself may 
vanish with the vanishing story. But 
the Philistine, he will never vanish. 


Northern Pioneer 
GILEAN DOUGLAS 


I who was cradled by the smooth magnolia 
Am bedded now upon this thorny land, 

But all its rivers run like childhood rhyming 
And all its winds touch like a mother’s hand. 


Beside the fevered marsh, the moss-hung bayou, 
My forbears built their solitary fire; 

So now these fresh hills hold an ancient singing 
And these new rocks the strength of old desire. 


The Exile 


INGEBORG KAYKO 


He thought the sounds of home would come no more 
to pluck with ghostly fingers at his healing, 

but unawares it took him on the shore 

that peace would not be his, not for the stealing: 


For in the ocean ran the sound of pines 

and mouldy woods wind cool with moss in dew, 
even the soundless sound of quiet lines 

the hawk had drawn upon the elusive blue. 


And whispering came and went in scattered foam 
of ripe ears bending to the summer’s breath. 

He smelled the pollen sweetening the loam 

and knew, remembering, yet another death. 


He must go home wherever ocean sounded 

and weep again, and still be child, and strange. 
For all he had come far, here flight was bounded 
and walled about with breakers range on range. 


The Phase Rule 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


"Tis the rush-hour, now, when bumped enterprise 
Shall colonize the atmosphere with planes, 

The hour when three-dimensional sensation 
Rams to invest its joint of cubic lanes, 

Exporting vaporous flags of occupation. 


Now baffling experts hurl their instruments 
To catalogue the air with swayed rays, 

To crawl along the air with dialed fingers, 
To find new fields of force in hovered ways, 
New seas to sound with detonative sinkers. 


Time was, the parent body of earth felt close. 
Home was homely, clothed about with hills. 
Once was streeted with horizons, hemmed 
With blue-laced hedges, green statuary-sills. 
Lies whole below, now, an amazing gem. 


But still when floored there, on stocky rocks, 

A gathering traffic gradually encroached 

On farm-rooms, motored vacant horns to blare 
Space wider. Possessive transportation coached 
And hauled, called, quarreled, caterwauled the air. 


Crossed chaos, written large in concrete lines 
Of mathematic order, bumped into distance, 
Squeezed, calculated, sheared, lectured, rose. 
Massed disutilities, by wise insistence, 

Killed shy codrdinators at the public shows. 


Science voted volume. Highly favored 

Horns proved god and raced for god’s decision, 
Proved god on high and roared their proofs aloft, 
To colonize the sky with deft precision; 

Have farmed, here the hard winds, here the soft. 


The atmosphere is now a solid package, 
Sedimenting back, in a white-grained mist 
Of mineral-mince, robust stuffs of studding, 
Whence came they drawn. And the earth’s mountainous fist 
Hardens. Thunder thickens. Crows fly scudding. 


Good Luck, My Sons 


LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


ONG, gaunt, angular, he stood 
at the crest of the sandy hill, a 
pine seedling hanging from his 
hand, its wisp-of-a-head brushing his 
hard, coarse pants-leg in the wind. 
Long, gaunt, angular? The man 
looked like a scarecrow set up by di- 
vine fingers. The shaft of him might 
have been black walnut; the cross-piece 
at the shoulders, hickory; the face, a 
rugged ideal hewn of oak burl. 


Turning slowly, he looked about him ' 


down the uneven slope to the ragged 
edge of the circle of which he was the 
center. The slope to the north was 
greater, the sand poorer and more 
scarred with erosion. At a distance of 
about five hundred yards the woods be- 
gan; great long leaf pines, some few of 
them virgin, and a straggly fringe of 
sweetgum, persimmon, and sassafras. 
To the south the slope was more grad- 
ual. At a distance of less than three 
hundred yards the fields began; fields 
almost rich, where the wheat crop had 
been cut and all the cotton had long 
been picked. 

But Shep was looking within the 
circle of the sandy hill at the pine 
seedlings he had planted these last 
days; two thousand of them, all but the 
one he held in his hand. The wispy 
heads were bending and springing back 
as the wind blew and paused. He drew 
his free hand down the half inch of 
gray along his cheeks, his thumb and 
forefinger meeting at the point of his 
chin, and falling off in a sort of conclu- 
sive gesture to go along with the action 
of his mind. 


and that unless ad-de-quate re-fores-ta- 


He stooped, cut the earth, stuck in 
the last seedling, packed the soil around 
it with his heel, looked once again 
around the hill, no longer barren, then 
began walking slowly toward the 
stubble field. 

Two weeks ago he had gone to 
Crowley's store for a plug of tobacco. 
Crowley and Tom Eubanks and Cal 
Pilcher had broken their conversation 
when Shep had stepped inside, out of 
the sunlight. They had nodded and 
mumbled a greeting, looking at first 
like three shadows in the comparative 
darkness of indoors. Shep, after nod- 
ding and mumbling back, had extended 
the interruption long enough for Crow- 
ley to turn to the shelf and fetch him 
the plug of tobacco. 

As Shep was cutting a corner of it 
off with his pocket knife, Pilcher picked 
up the conversation, at the same time 
pushing his spectacles up on his nose 
and holding the folded sheet of news- 
paper tilted toward the door light. 

“It says down here: “Commissioner 
of Nat’ral Resources Hooper also 
warned that few industries are feeling 
the effects of war more than forestry 


tion is carried on all the time, the 
shortage of timber will be ac-cute in fu- 
ture years.’ ”’ 

Eubanks spat into the stover-box. “I 
been mindful of that there re-fores-ta- 
tion a long time. When I sold a lot of 
timber offn my place eight years ago I 
replanted. Trees’s now big enough for 
pulp, but I don’t aim to cut em for 
that.” 
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Pilcher stuck the newspaper into his 
pocket. 

“There’s near bout no trees at all on 
my place; none but them scrub oaks I 
cut for fire wood. But I can tell you 
plenty bout what's goin on down to- 
ward the river,’ he said. “Mr. Acker- 
man’s foteen hundred acres’s bare as 
your hand—if your hand had lots of 
warts on it.” He relighted his stump of 
cigar. “And I don’t spose there was a 
finer stand of timber in this part of 
Georgia than that was.” 

“He sold that timber off to the Mid- 
dle Georgia Lumber people, didn’t he?” 
Crowley asked. 

“Yeah,” Pilcher said, ‘and, brother, 
when they cut they cut. Don’t leave a 
tree standin y'could get a crooked two- 
by-fo out of.” 

“Reckon Mr. Ackerman’ll re-forest 
them acres?’ Crowley asked. 

“Shucks,” Pilcher said, blowing a 
scrap of tobacco off his lip. “Them city 
folks don’t care bout a thing in the 
world. He'll let that land set naked till 
it washes down to clay and turns that 
river redder’n it is now.” 

Shep had stood motionless, looking 
down on these normal men from his 
six-feet-two. Now he snugged his to- 
bacco into a pocket of his long cheek 
and shot a gimlet-twist of brown juice 
into the stove-box. 

“How much you say the commis- 
sioner’s wantin for pine seedlins?” he 
asked Pilcher. 

“Two dollars a thousand,” Pilcher 
said. 

All three looked at Shep Daw, be- 
cause Shep Daw was a silent man, with 
nobly imperious eyes, who had read 
books in his day. 

“Figgerin on puttin some of your 
land in trees, Shep?’’ Crowley asked. 

“The idea just struck my mind,” 


Shep said, ‘‘to re-forest that sandy hill. 
top. It’s been idlin long enough.” 

‘Now what d’you know about that?” 
Eubanks said, addressing Pilcher and 
Crowley in behalf of Shep Dav, 
““Here’s a man whose whole family’s in 
the army; and him past three-score’p 
ten; you'd think he’d be bout ready to 
quit foolin with anything but a little 
truck gardenin; and here he is aimin to 
re-forest a knob that ain’t growed a 
thing but sassafras for ten years or so. 
Eh, Shep?” 

Pilcher and Crowley looked up into 
a face that held polite indifference to 
the tribute. Eubanks was smiling 
faintly, as if not certain whether to be 
disappointed or not. 

“That’s news to me, Shep,” Pilcher 
said. “I didn’t know both your boys’d 
gone off to the army. I just knew bout 
Pressley joinin up a few months ago.” 

“Joel left last week,” Shep said. 

“And both them boys went to #. 
They didn’t wait for #t to come to them, 
did they?” Crowley said. 

“Course they went to it,” Eubanks 
said. “You know they ain’t takin farm 
boys like they takin city fellers.” He 
switched his eyes to Shep. “Reckon 
them boys figgered they couldn’t be sat- 
isfied with farmin when there was more 
and more fightin to do.” 

“Yes,” Shep said, with flat matter- 
of-fact-ness, “they both joined.” 

“Seems right hard on Shep, here,’ 
Eubanks said, “to be losin his whole 
family—that is, I mean temporary, and 
havin to run a two-horse farm with no- 
count hired help.” 

“I reckon them boys got excited and 
Shep couldn’t stop em for love nor 
money,” Pilcher suggested. 

“They're not exactly boys,” Shep 
said, the muscles of his face tightening 
imperceptibly, so that no one noticed. 


GOOD LUCK, MY SONS 


“Pressley’s thirty-one and Joel’s near 
twenty. And I didn’t try to stop em any 
more’n I'd try to stop my right hand 
from collarin a horse thief.”’ 

“All the same it’s mighty hard to see 
your family broke up that way,” Eu- 
banks said. “I c’n see that easy enough 
even whilst I didn’t raise a thing in my 
house but a passell of gals.” 

None of the three could have said 
just where Shep was looking. Somehow 
it seemed that he was looking far away, 
right through them. | 

“Them boys’s strong and wide awake 
just like you, Shep,” Pilcher said. “I 
reckon the army’ll be teachin em to fly 
then bombers, or somethin special like 
that.” 

“No,” Shep said with finality of a 
period. “They joined up to fight on the 
ground, and I’m glad of it.” 

Eubanks had rolled a thick cigarette 
and was wetting it with a lap of his 
tongue. 

“Ah-hem-m-m .. . You seem mighty 
partial to ground fightin,” he said. 
“Would I be too curious if I ast you 
why?” 

“There’s somethin plumb about 
ground fightin,” Shep said. “It’s plumb, 
like a rock standin firm on the side of 
a hill. It’s solid. It’s plumb. I don’t be- 
little air fightin or sea fightin, but I like 
ground fightin better. It’s plumb, I tell 
you. It’s where the war began and has 
got to end. It’s fightin where a man can 
stand on the feet Almighty God gave 
him to stand on.” 

Shep was thinking about that conver- 
sation now. For here were his pine 
seedlings, bought, paid for, and 
planted. Walking down to the stubble 
field he would stop now and then to 
look along a line of seedlings in front 
of him or to right or to left of him or 
at oblique angle. All were straight, mil- 
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itary straight. Let the future strike 
against this hill. Here were two thou- 
sand defenders standing against it. Let 
the future strike. They would devour 
its essence to their own good strength. 

He came to the edge of the stubble 
field ragged with decay. There was 
Pressley driving his plow in a curve 
most prudent to the contour of. the 
land, and showing up black behind 
him. He could see the mellow earth 
splitting like muddy water to the sides 
of the plowshare. One, two, three, four, 
five, six furrows now, true to each other 
as if they were being drawn on brown 
paper with a heavy pencil in an ever 
narrowing compass. 

There was Joel on the acres to the 
west, where the land was lower and 
flat, and the plow was ruling out as 
straight as the corrugations on a metal 
roof. It wouldn’t be long now until that 
boy was marrying and bringing a pretty, 
smooth-cheeked girl over the ridge to 
raise a family of grandsons to him; and 
Pressley, whose mind was mote set to 
fetch a red fox home across his shoul- 
der than a girl on his arm, would be 
Uncle Press, and would make the 
young-uns open wide eyes with his tales 
of Indians: how they would sit in coun- 
cil along the creek and how they would 
cleave a buck’s flank with a dozen ar- 
rows as the animal broke from cover 
and streaked across a clearing. 

Shep was seeing these things so act- 
ually he sagged a little at the shoulders 
when the field in front of him at last 
returned to unbroken stubble and the 
field to west went back to its dead mo- 
notony of brittle, dried-out, blackened 
cotton stalks. 

He straightened again, spat upon the 
earth, and started across the field in 
long, even strides toward the house. He 
could hear the sound in the wind now, 
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faint but certain. It was not often he 
could hear it; the wind had to be just 
right; it had to be blowing westward 
and it could not be too stiff, else it 
would drown out the sound of the 
train away down near the river; drown 
it out in the lashing of the trees. But he 
could hear it this evening, a sound like 
the wind itself, but a deeper, humming 
tone. It was a train just like the ones 
that had taken Pressley first, three 
states away and westward; then Joel 
next, across four borders, north. But 
wasn't it the same train? No. This train 
whose low hum he was hearing now 
was headed for Savannah, southeast . . . 
Yet, a train was a train: and all trains 
were going to the same place—away. 
Didn’t that make them all just one? 
Shep wondered why he was always 
thinking of a train as going, never 
coming; why it seemed to him a half 
monster, not quite alive and not quite 
un-alive; why it seemed an enemy, a 
despot upsetting the things of men, tak- 
ing men from places where they be- 
longed to places they didn’t belong, and 
mixing them up in a way that had no 
reason about it. A man was born to a 
patch of ground, and he ought to stay 
there and tend it; by the blessed Lord, 
he ought! 

Shep came at last to the house. In- 
side, his footfalls sounded loud to him, 
always loud since he had been without 
anyone else in the house to drub the 
pine floor with some two hundred 
pounds of impact and set the hinged 
wing of the front-hall table to tapping, 
and the old glass objects to chattering 
on the sideboard, where they had been, 
almost untouched, since the long-ago 
death of Marianna Daw, wife and 
mother of giants. The single footfalls 
sounded louder now, echoing from one 
end of the house to the other, like 
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hammer blows against a pine wall. 

Shep threw off his leather jack 
onto a chair. The weather was mild fo 
that time of year, and he was perspir. 
ing a little across his brow. He went 
the kitchen and took a two-quart crock 
of buttermilk and meat and potatos 
from the ice box. He sat to the table 
covered with rocky-looking oilcloth and 
drank half the milk while eating three 
chops of pork and a bowl of potatoes 
cut in quarters and doused in vinegar. 

“There was an old man and he had 
two sons.” The line came to Shep's 
mind from some old corner of his 
memory, from some old book, from 
some unremembered time; perhaps 
from a story of the days of the Civil 
War; the first, fundamental line of a 
story his mother had read him on a 
warm afternoon when often she would 
break off into her own words, being re-. 
minded of some exploit of her father, 
Shep’s cannon-roaring grandpa, who 
had lost a leg at Bull Run and had come 
home then and stamped about the place 
on a willow peg, and for days, toward 
the end of things for the South, had 
kept his shotgun within reach, day and 
night, waiting for Sherman. “There 
was an old man, and he had two sons.” 

Shep slammed his hard open palm 
on the table, shaking the whole kitchen, 
in a sudden rage at his feeling of lone- 
liness. No wonder a man loses his ap 
petite, he scathed himself, if he sits 
brooding about things that are gone 
from him when there’s work to be 
done. 

He stood and whirled the chair from 
under him. He got his rifle out of the 
hall closet and went into the back yard 
with the barrel hanging forward over 
the loop of his forearm. Outside he 
flicked the gun to firing position, 
dropped his head to the line of the 
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sights, and all but squeezed the trigger. 

Never a slight quivering of his 
frame; never an anguished tremor at 
his hands; never a fleck of cloud to dim 
his eye. Sure, he still could split a two- 
inch board at fifty yards, and wouldn't 
need to be all day taking aim. He said 
this to himself many times, thinking of 
all the possibilities his Government had 
warned the nation to be prepared to 
face. But then he felt a let-down; the 
shooting was so far away. 

Well, let come what would. Shep 
never felt more comfortable than when 
his hands were warming the cold steel 
of a gun barrel and he could feel the 
weight of shells along his hips. 

He set the stock upon the ground, 
and stood still; a casual pose that 
would have made a sculptor’s fingers 
eager. 

“Simon!”’ he shouted, “Simon!” 

The old Negro poked his head out of 
the barn door at the first call, and at the 
second, came hurrying on legs that 
would not lose their spring. Shep 
watched him come across the yard, 
heard the even fall of his heels on the 
packed sand. 

“Yassah, Mr. Shep—Great Lawd, 
suh. Tain’t nothin wrong, is it?—Lawd, 
Mr. Shep, you look scary as a grave- 
yatd hant wid all dem white whiskers 
on yo face——I been raised up side o 
you since us both warnt high enough to 
teach mule’s belly, and I ain’t seed you 
go so long as dis widout shavin.” 

“Simon, bless heaven, you're a 
mighty good man, even if you do rattle 
your tongue like a frog in a stink 
puddle.” 

“Yassuh, I aims to do wha’s right.— 
Whatfo you got de gun, suh? 
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“The rain’s about over, Simon,” 
Shep said. “We're plowin land bright’n 
early tomorrow. You start in the east 
field; I'll start in the west. There'll be a 
powerful lot of work for us with those 
boys gone off to war, and the country 
needin everything a man can bring up 
out of his land. Tomorrow early, 
Simon. You hear?” 

“Yassuh. But whatfo you got de gun, 
suh? ’Clair fo heabm I never seed you 
do dis way befo.—Mr. Shep, is you 
been drinkin, suh?” 

“Drinkin ?” 

Shep threw his head back in a laugh 
that shook him to his belt. Then his 
face receded to chiseled oak burl. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve drunk a belly 
full of war, and it’s got me acting up 
. . . You take the red mule, Simon; 
I'll take that hard-headed black critter 
and make her pull that plow like she 
was going out to pasture.—First thing 
in the morning, Simon. It’s time to 
turn that land.” 

It was past ten o'clock when Shep 
had finished clipping and shaving the 
twisted white wires from his face. No, 
he had said to himself emphatically, no 
man could stay in that house with a 
stubbly face; not even he. It was like 
quitting, like letting the muscles of the 
arm soften into fat, like letting the 
shirt-front bulge with too much sitting. 

He dried the razor, whipped it sev- 
eral times along the strop, then folded 
it away. 

He lit his pipe and walked to the 
window. He could see the stars through 
the naked branches of the sycamore. 
He stood there many minutes, facing 
all the reaches of the world. 

“Good luck, my sons,” he said. 


Memoriam 


MARIE WorRTH 


The maple trees have caught the sunlight; 

They glow with quiet serenity casting shadows in the wind 

As you, courageous and humane, fight the tight-knit tears 

Which must dwell inside your breast as you strike with bayonet. 
I pause, hearing the echo of your footstep on the ringing ground; 
I turn, half expecting to see you step from somewhere—anywhere. 
I am mocked by the wind in high derisive laughter. 


Stardust was our song. Do you recall 

The cocker we called tweezer 

And the sentimental poems you wrote? 

You grew more serious with the headlines. 
You looked more serious in drab-olive khaki. 


The apples are ripe in bushels; 

They have worm-holes and a bite causes anxiety in the mind 

As you, cold and bitter, lie awake at nights 

Listening for the wailing as you catch the glint of gun. 

I wait, knowing you turn to me in final sleep. 

I wonder, do you believe minds communicate and meet in space? 
I am scorned by the child breaking her doll. 


Marriage was our pledge. Do you recall 
The beauty of the golden band 

And waltzes out of tune? 

You seemed much gayer with champagne. 
You even smiled to see me Stare. 


Three months ago, grave brittle day 
Ted’s voice like scissors cut the air, 
Insisting, lingering on your name. 


Remember Ted, the ardent preacher 
Who taught us love through one great teacher? 


We stood and talked, and then he said, 
“I have sad news; your husband’s dead.” 
He took my hand and held it tight 

Until the tears began to bite. 


Death has seemed a union. For I recall 
The gentle wisdom of your faith. 

You said, “In death I'll be alive.” 
You must have wondered if I knew 
That living hours could be so few. 


THE CROSSING, o@l painting by Joseph A. Fleck 
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The Red Carnation 


ROBERT FONTAINE 


REGORY MANN put the 
G small cornflower carefully in 

his lapel, straightened his tie 
deftly and then looked carefully about 
the small apartment. 

He noted with mild pleasure its im- 
maculate appearance. He remembered 
the compulsion he had had just after 
the automobile wreck in which his wife 
was killed. It had seemed then as if his 
life depended on every spot on the 
floor being scrubbed out, every speck 
of dust removed from chairs and tables, 
every wrinkle on divans flattened and 
smoothed. Exhaustion would over- 
whelm him, living as he did in a world 
of specks forever needing attention. 

The passing of time had soothed his 
feverishness somewhat but his insist- 
ence on neatness and precision re- 
mained. 

There had been other fears then, he 
half-remembered now; the fear of a 
live trolley wire falling and killing him 
instantly! He would be dead in a swifet, 
violent flash with his visions unseen, 
his best canvas unpainted, the finest 
years of his life unlived. 

There was, too, the other phobia, 
the fear that strange, gentle, invisible 
hands might push him from some high 
building, to topple down into the shop- 
ping crowds where he would die in an 
ugly, bloody fashion. 

He regarded his reflection in the mir- 
tor now, shaking his head automatic- 
ally to brush out the spiral of smoke 
from the past which whirled quietly 
and insistently up from the banked 
fires of his memory. 


In all modesty, he thought, I look 
much better. The last two years have 
made a great change. 

He had painted a bit, enough to 
keep him busy and supplied with a de- 
cent income. True, the canvases lacked 
the coherence and the balance of his 
earlier ones, but they had a new, in- 
tricate precision. 

What was even more satisfying was 
the way his mind had shut out the past 
and its days of reckless spending, lusty 
living and foolish loving. It was as if 
a curtain of nerves had spun itself 
providentially into a thin, elastic en- 
velope hanging mistlike around him; 
a curtain spun from the threads of gen- 
tle, everyday routine and the quiet af- 
fection for and interest in the people 
of the small city where he had come 
to recuperate. 

He looked out the window now, tak- 
ing his glance from the mirror’s reflec- 
tion, and observed, outside the window 
framed in green monkscloth, a jay 
haranguing the universe, oblivious of 
the dark clouds gathering in the sky. 

The automatic phonograph playing 
Debussy stopped with a faint whine. 
Gregory usually timed the music so it 
would end beforé he left for his after- 
noon walk. 

He put his hat on, adjusting it care- 
fully, noting a few grey hairs at his 
temple. That, he thought, with a gentle 
smile at his reflection, was not so bad. 
After all, he was almost forty. He ob- 
served, with satisfaction, his skin, 
ruddy from much walking in the sun. 

Walking casually down the street, 
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he smiled a greeting at two girls who 
called, ‘‘Hi!” 

They were waitresses in the Tea 
Room where he often ate dinner and 
their friendly grins started him think- 
ing of his gentle, comfortable relation- 
ship with the people in Greenville. 

One of the girls, the one with the 
red feather in her hat, had feet which 
always ached. Gregory smiled at the 
thought of the small pain which so 
clouded a life. The other girl’s name 
was Mabel and she had once owned a 
racehorse about which she talked for- 
ever. It was, no doubt, Gregory as- 
sumed, the only bright adventure in 
her life. 

Turning off State Street and down 
Main, he considered the cashier in the 
large drugstore. She was married and 
lived with her mother-in-law. The 
mother-in-law, an abominable cook, in- 
sisted on preparing all the meals, since 
she just could not “bear the idea of be- 
ing a burden.” 

His mind skipped to his ninety-year- 
old neighbor and he chuckled with 
quiet superiority at her madness. Mrs. 
Kline’s hobby was crashing elegant 
weddings, waving a belligerently knot- 
ted walking stick at anyone who defied 
her. 

At the corner of Dwight Street, Greg- 
ory doffed his hat to Mrs. Martin, a 
thin-lipped, shrewd-looking woman 
who had the news stand concession at 
the railroad station. Mrs. Martin’s aber- 
ration, Gregory knew, was riding the 
city street cars on Sunday, flanked by 
her four withered daughters, and shout- 
ing loudly at regular intervals: “Four 
grown-up daughters and not a one will 
lift a finger to help her poor, sick 
mother!” 

Everyone, Gregory mused, confided 
in him, possibly because he was so quiet 
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and gentle and always smiled 
thoughtfully at the sound of their 
troubles, troubles which he took into 
his mind and later wove into the cov- 
ering which warmed the chill of his 
own fears. | 

No one, he considered as he turned 
onto Main Street near the Municipal 
Tower, ever asked him what he did 
or how he earned his living or any 
personal questions. They were all too 
busy with their own molehills to trouble 
themselves with his mountain. To them 
all, he knew, he was just ‘‘that fellow 
that always wears the little blue flower 
in his coat. You know, the quiet guy.” 

He was aware of it all and he knew 
what he was doing. They were all 
weaker than he, less intelligent, less 
sensitive, less secure, and they gave 
him a warm feeling of superiority. He 
admitted it to himself, admitted his 
kindness was only incidental in the end. 
His mild absorption in their troubles 
kept from him the need to match wits 
again with the finer breeds of novel- 
ists and painters and drinkers and lov- 
ers. 

It struck him, suddenly, that he had 
just passed a bar from which the fumes 
of the alcohol had been whirled by a 
ventilator. He was pleased that he had 
scarcely noticed the odor. Usually he 
was aware of the dank, yeasty smell 
and frequently it made him reassured. 
It was pleasant to know there was no 
temptation to get drunk, that he could 
live without alcohol, that he could even 
paint without it. 

This time it was even better, he felt 
—to go by without even noticing he 
had passed a bar. He smiled, quite 
pleased. 

He stopped now, before a flower 
shop, admiring the arrangement of 
some sharp, orchid-and-brown, Bird of 


THE RED CARNATION 


Paradise flowers. He would like to 
paint some one day, he mused. 

His eyes jumped, attracted by the 
scarlet color, to a vase of carnations. 
It occurred to him that he had not 
worn a red carnation since his wife 
died. He had suddenly given up his 
old custom and substituted cornflowers 
instead, or small dwarf asters . . . as 
if the scarlet carnation might tear 
through the elastic envelope and let the 
world into his heart again. 

Hesitating but a moment, he breathed 
deeply and then strode rapidly into the 
store. The young girl who waited on 
him smiled with bright white teeth as 
she slowly and gracefully pinned the 
red carnation in his lapel. 

He smiled back at her, uneasily. The 
feel of her hand on his coat and the 
faint brush of her golden hair against 
his neck and the remote scent of her 
perfume upset and almost frightened 
him. 

When she turned away from him to 
the cash register, he found himself al- 
most trembling as his eyes slowly fol- 
lowed the curve of her thighs and the 
delicate motion of her back. 

He took his change hurriedly and 


went quickly out of the store, his throat . 


dry and his eyes hot. 

After a few moments he felt calm 
again. He laughed gently at his own 
absurdity and made a mental note to 
find some other flower shop. In a short 
while he was comfortable again behind 
his curtain of mist. 

Making his way through the crowd 
at the corner bus-stop, he strolled into 
the park and was presently basking in 
the sun. 

He sat there peacefully for about ten 
minutes. Then a new uneasiness seized 
him. The heavy scent of the carnation 
—fresh, feminine and almost seduc- 
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tive—sent his mind back to the girl 
again. He blinked his eyes and rubbed 
his hand slowly over his face as if to 
wipe out the image in his mind. 

The sun had been completely ob- 
scured by now and Gregory noticed 
the sky was bluish-black, except in the 
west where it was a sulphur-like yel- 
low-green. 

Suddenly the Heavens seemed to 
tear apart, like a great curtain being 
ripped by a savage, silver knife, and 
the vivid lightning flashed. It startled 
Gregory. He could not, madly, remem- 
ber ever having actually seen lightning 
in the daytime before. He saw it now, 
of course, (he told himself) because 
the sky was so ominously black. 

He listened, counting seconds be- 
tween the lightning and the thunder 
as he had done as a frightened child 
wondering how close the storm was. 

The sound of the thunder mounted, 
some of it almost over his head, much 
of it far off and on all sides. It rolled 
around him and above him as if it 
were ruthlessly taunting him and 
laughing at him in deep sardonic 
rumbles. 

He jumped up quickly from the 
bench and ran in a little small-boy 
trot toward his home. The rain began 
to pour down and he turned swiftly 
into the nearest doorway. In the mir- 
ror-wall of the store entrance he caught 
sight of his white face, made even more 
startlingly white by the red carnation 
in his lapel. 

He turned away and then noticed 
with apprehension that he was in the 
doorway of the flower shop where the 
gitl had waited on him. 

Her face looked out at him over the 
window of flowers and she smiled with 
a full, sensual mouth. He did not smile 
back. He stared at her fixedly until she 
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turned away, blushing. 

He knew suddenly, as a most violent 
crack of thunder made him shake, that 
he was afraid. Not at the storm and 
the death the lightning dealt capricious- 
ly and indiscriminately; not at the death 
he had feared as a child, sobbing 
through the storm in the corner of a 
dark room. But at the life there was 
in the Heavens, at the strength and the 
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power and the glory booming at him 
relentlessly, flashing at him in fiey 
wonder, ripping through his protect. 
ing envelope and then rolling on mock. 
ingly in the caverns of infinity. 

With a violent, almost hysterical 
gesture, he tore the red carnation from 
his coat and crushed it under his foot. 

When the storm had subsided he 
started home, still shaking. 


Variations on a Theme 


ELIsE ASHER 


Implied in the holocaust is the second chance 
Which plucks at the nerves like a chronic germ: 
For this the world is effaced by the poet, 

With fire and ice and whimper and bang; 


Here lies one answer to the riddle of the rapture 
In him who hounds clanging fire alarm, 
Devouring mental inches to a clean face 

Of unborn green to be sunned upon; 


And the child applauds when his piled blocks careen, 
Only to arrange them again and again— 
Diminutive aspirer: aware that each try 

May bring his tower that much closer to his sky; 


Or, the globe’s present blood-bath witness we 
Through opposing eyes: one horrified 

At the other’s telescopic approval of 

The will’s most brutal way of prophecy. 


O time has long passed when we found our God 
In a chartreuse caterpillar trekking down a leaf, 
In a sun-dappled bush, in the throat of a thrush— 
Long passed satisfied for Him to be 


Our yardstick measuring the avenue between 
Destruction and perfection: perfumed grief 

Of sipped joy. O more and more turn we towards dawn 
Through whose neutral beginning shines flawlessness. 


The Pest 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


LIFF BAILEY was always go- 
+ ing round Butte City tinker- 

ing with other people’s ma- 
chinery, though he was really a carpen- 
ter. If anybody should get a new rake, 
or lawn mower, or anything like thar, 
you could bet Cliff would be the first 
one there to look it over. After he’d 
turned a thing upside down, and squint- 
ed at it on its side, and pawed it most 
to pieces, he’d likely say in his flat, 
nosey tone, “Now you take that there 
little screw, pardner. Lemme tell you, 
the whole durn shebang swings right 
on that little doodad, yes siree!” Then, 
if you didn’t stop him, the scrawny 
little carpenter would dive for the 
screwdriver in the pocket of his over- 
all leg, and unscrew the screw. Like 
as not the thing would rattle and creak 
forever afterwards, because you were 
never supposed to monkey with any- 
thing fresh from the factory, but just 
wait till it wore down natural before 
you unscrewed it. 

Judge Daly thought Cliff was “a 
pest.” “That's just exactly what he is, 
a pest,” the Judge told my father. “You 
know that new front gate I put in last 
week? Well, danged if Bailey didn’t 
get wind of it and come round to show 
me how the catch worked. Yes, sir, he 
kept me out in the broiling sun all 
morning swinging at my gate. When 
he got done fiddling with it, you 
couldn’t breathe on that gate, not less 
you wanted it to breeze right past the 
catch without clicking at all. I tell you, 
what this town needs is a good car- 
penter, one who hasn’t gone and sold 


his soul to engineering!” 

My father just gave a smile, but he 
didn’t laugh any later on that sum- 
mer when Cliff came into our drug 
store and started monkeying around 
with the faucet that spit carbonated 
water out of our new soda fountain. 
“I was behind the prescription case at 
the time,” my father said. “The first 
thing I knew I heard a hissing sound 
out front. He must have tried the spigot 
last, because when I got out there I 
found syrup splashed all over every- 
thing. You can bet I gave Bailey what 
for!” 

“What did he say?” asked my mo . 
ther. 

“O, you know Bailey,” said my fath- 
er. “He can be awfully deaf when he 
wants to. He just said he’d been test- 
ing out the fountain for me, and found 
that the strawberry spigot squeezed a 
little hard. He even offered to fix it. 
Can you beat him for the gall?” 

My mother said she thought Mr. 
Bailey meant well. 

I guess both my father and mother 
were right about Cliff, but anyway it 
didn’t make much difference what you 
thought of him, he was the only car- 
penter in town, and when you knew 
your roof leaked you had to hire him 
to patch it up, specially with the win- 
ter coming on. It was on a Saturday, 
and a beautiful, warm, rusty October 
morning when he came. I wanted to 
get up on the roof to help, but my 
mother wouldn’t hear of it. She said 
my brother, David, and I were to stay 
down in the backyard out of harm's 
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way if we wanted to watch Mr. Bailey. 
It wasn’t long before David got a bad 
neck ache craning up at Cliff, who was 
tacking on new shingles in place of the 
old, dead, black ones he'd ripped off. 
But I wasn’t going down to Leafy 
Creek to play with my sisters, like 
David kept begging me. I felt too lazy 
just sitting there, patting our collie, 
Bruce, and looking up at Cliff every 
once in a while. He certainly was a 
puckered up little man. The bib of those 
washed out, pale blue overalls of his, 
leaned way out from his skinny chest 
every time he kneeled over to tack on 
another shingle. Pretty soon he gave 
sort of a sigh, that even I could hear, 
and sat up on his heels. Then he took 
off his white painter's cap, and mopped 
his shiny bald head with a greasy look- 
ing rag. For a while he just squatted 
there, picking his teeth with a ten- 
penny nail, and looking round at the 
sky. But when my mother came out 
the back door he got back to work in 
a hurry. 

My mother said she was going down 
to the spring-house to get some whip- 
ping cream for a cake she was baking. 
She said if I went in the kitchen not 
to slam the door as it might settle the 
dough. 

I guess he’d been waiting to do it 
all the time, because soon as my mother 
got out of sight, Cliff Bailey came clat- 
tering down the ladder. Bruce started 
to bark, but I said, “Quiet, Bruce! Lie 
down, Bruce!’ After that he only 
growled under his breath and lay still, 
even when Cliff came right close. 

“Whew! She sure is hot, she sure 
is!” said that little carpenter, giving 
a big yawn, and stretching himself. 
“Wonder if you could show a feller 
where to get a drop of water for his- 
self?” 
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I said I guessed we could get it in 
the kitchen. 

“Lead me to it!” Cliff Bailey said. 

It certainly was funny to watch how 
Cliff's Adam’s Apple slid up and down 
his scraggly neck while he drank water. 
After he finished about the third glass 
full, he turned the faucet on a couple 
of times more and said, ‘““Hm! Sticks 
a little, don’t she?” 

I didn’t say anything, but that didn’t 
bother Cliff. He just nodded to him- 
self, and started looking all over our 
kitchen and poking in the broom closet. 
He even got down on his hands and 
knees to look at the pipes under the 
sink. The end was that he came out 
right in front of the stove. I guess he'd 
been saving it up till the last because 
he sounded sort of husky when he said, 
‘“Hm—mighty fine range you got here 
—mighty fine!” I wanted to tell Cliff 
not to fiddle around with the stove lids 
like that, and not to twist the damper, 
but I just couldn’t get it out. Then, all 
of a sudden, to serve me right, he pulled 
the oven door wide open and looked 
in. At that, I gave a gulp, and blurted 
out, “Hey! Mother’s got a cake baking 
in there!” 

“Hm!” said the little man, clapping 
the door shut like it had stung him, 
“Hm! ’Pears like she has!” Then after 
giving himself sort of a scratch, he 
went over to the sink to wash off the 
soot he’d got from poking around so 
much. 

I guess that cake really worried him 
pretty bad though, because he just 
couldn’t leave without taking another 
squint at it. From the uneasy kind of 
way he squatted down in front of the 
stove, and pulled the oven door open 
cautious and slow, you'd think a pigeon 
was going to fly out. I gave a gulp. 
Over the little man’s shoulder I saw 
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the cake was all caved down in the 
middle like a volcano crater. Cliff 
snapped the door shut in a hurry, but 
tried to pass things off by saying in sort 
of a shaky tone, “Hm! ’Pears like your 
Ma’s got that oven a mite too cool! 
‘Pears like she has! Maybe the door 
don’t shet tight—leaves in a draft!” 

I knew I was in for it even though 
it was all Cliff Bailey’s fault. “You 
just wait till Mother sees what you 
went and did to that cake!”’ I stuttered 
out. “She’s going to be awfully mad!” 

The little man gave me sort of a 
funny look, and then scratched at his 
ear. “Hm!” he said. “Hm! Now don’t 
you worry none about that, sonny! No 
siree! Don’t you worry none about that! 
We'll jest fix that right up!” 

After slamming the draft wide open, 
Cliff Bailey stuffed the firebox full of 
kindling like a furnace. I guess he 
thought if he got the fire hot enough 
it would raise the cake again. When 
it really got to crackling, he stepped 
back a ways, and said, “There! Now 
she'll burn!” 

It was pretty exciting all right, stand- 
ing there and watching those stove lids 
get red, and listening to the chimney 
toar. We didn’t even hear my mother 
come in through the back screen door, 
till she brushed past us sort of wailing 
out, “Mr. Bailey! Mr. Bailey! What zs 
going on here? What Aave you done 
to my nice fire?” 

That little carpenter didn’t say any- 
thing, he just stood out of the way, 
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looking sort of hangdog and sheepish, 
as my mother hurried up to the stove. 
The first thing she did was open the 
oven door a crack and peek in at the 
cake. Then she gave sort of a gasp. 
Cliff and I had to shrink back in our 
skins as she straightened up and turned 
round at us. I’d never seen my mother 
angry as that before. Her eyes were 
snapping black, and her face was 
flushed pretty red. You could tell she 
was really mad by the way her voice 
shook when she said, ‘Mr. Bailey! I 
wonder if you realize what you've 
done? You’ve ruined my nice cake I 
worked so hard all morning to make! 
Why, it’s hardly fit for bird-crumbs 
now!” 

Cliff Bailey sort of swallowed and 
backed for the screen door. But all he 
could gulp out was, “I— I’m sorry, 
ma’m— I didn’t mean nothin.” 

All of a sudden, my mother looked 
like she was going to cry. Then she 
said in sort of a trembly voice, “I know 
it, Mr. Bailey. I know you didn’t do 
it on purpose. But after this I must ask 
you to please stay out of my kitchen.” 

“Yes’m,” stammered out the little 
carpenter. ‘“Yes’m, I sure will, m’am.” 

Well, if you think that learned Cliff 
Bailey a lesson, you are wrong. He 
couldn’t even finish shingling our roof 
without wrecking the pump back of the 
woodshed, where my father told him 
to get his drinking water “in the fu- 
ture.” Cliff shouldn’t of taken that pump 
to pieces to see what made it creak. 


Denial of Sunsets 


THOMAS HOWELLS 


Painters avoid the realm of accident, 

Not venturing colors in absence of design; 
Flowers they are up to, tangible in a vase, 

And apples which yield them color in the round; 
Even the twilight on a field of grain, 

Or the sun dramatic in a burning sea 

Is form to their palettes. But they avoid the sky. 


Apples are better. One the other night 

Took shape in the eating and reminded me 
Of what my eyes had seen, my mind refused: 
Three greens of value and five kinds of rose 
That in the sunset I had stared upon, 

Seeing how chance is colored. This apple was 
Both source and object of my appetite. 


I ate, aware that my difference from the worm 
Some apples have was an affair of size, 

The worm being smaller than the apple eaten, 

I larger in a sense, and smaller only 

Than those high things beyond my power to eat, 
Which gave me pain; the hunger of the eye 
Turns to the mind whenever hands have failed. 


Higher than sense, the sky-adventuring mind 
Endeavors to exalt the sensuous eye, 

And of a sunset forms the will of God, 
Performing there upon its painted scene: 
Yet will is fed by action, and my will 
Lifted insensate sees no action there, 

Only a passing prologue to the stars. 


Perhaps a sunset should be felt, not seen, 
Felt after eating apples or seeing flowers 
Revealed in esurient vases. Reality 

Too far beyond the hand deprives the eye 
From seizure at least of the imagined thing. 
Things are for eating or for picturing, 

And not for being distant in the sky. 


The Visit 


Ray B. WEST, Jr. 


OR me and my friend, Dick 

Williams, the old man had be- 

come almost a legend before we 
had any more than seen him go down 
the road in his shining red roadster. 
We didn’t see him often, and when 
we did he would be driving rapidly 
down the long lane from his house on 
the hill. The top of the car was usually 
rolled back, so that his white hair and 
his beard would be whipped about by 
the wind, and we never could tell quite 
how he would look with them flat and 
unruffled. His name was Mr. Carruth- 
ers, but I thought of him as “‘the old 
man,” because that was what my moth- 
et called him. Whenever she would 
pick up the newspaper and rattle it 
angrily, I would. know there was some- 
thing in it about him, and I would stop 
what I was doing and listen. 

“Pshaw!” she would say in the tone 
she used to ridicule anyone, “Do you 
see here what it says about the old 
man?” 

My father would stop whatever he 
was doing and listen, or pretend to 
listen, while she read to him. Usually 
it was written in a kind of language I 
could not understand, and I learned 
later it was from the literary supple- 
ment of the city paper, a section no 
one in Springdale ever read before the 
old man moved there. 

“The grand old man of American 
letters!” my mother would say, speak- 
ing each word as though it was a pickle 
she was biting into, not because she 
liked it but because it was something 
she knew had to be eaten. “Maybe if 


those writing folks knew how he'd let 
his south pasture run to burdock and 
how he let his ditches fill, they wouldn’t 
think he was so much.” 

It was Dick who first thought up the 
idea of calling on Mr. Carruthers. The 
idea frightened me because I didn’t 
know what to expect, and because I 
knew what would happen if my mother 
ever discovered it. But it appealed to 
me too, and I thought up the plan of 
pretending that we were going on a 
picnic in the birch grove behind the hill 
upon which the old man’s house stood. 
Still, I had a guilty feeling when I saw 
my mother preparing the lunch that we 
were to take with us. 

“There’s one thing I want you to 
promise me,” she said as she spread 
the butter on my bread. 

I thought for a moment she had 
found out where we were going, and 
I almost hoped she had. 

“I want you to promise that you 
won't go swimming without your Pa 
or someone along.” 

I replied so eagerly that she stopped 
working on the lunch and eyed me a 
moment suspiciously. 

“You wouldn't tell a lie to your 
mother, would you?” she asked. 

She put down her knife and knelt 
beside me, putting her arms about my 
waist and pressing me tightly to her. 

‘“‘No, ma’am, of course not,” I re- 
plied too emphatically, squirming un- 
comfortably. 

I told myself later that I hadn’t lied 
to her. She hadn’t asked about the old 
man, and I insisted to Dick that we go 
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past the big house and into the birch 
grove to eat our lunches. We took a 
long time about it too, and I’m sure 
that if either one had backed out of 
making the visit, the other would have 
been pleased. But we were both too 
proud to admit our fears, so we cut 
back onto the highway from the birches 
and turned slowly up the winding grav- 
eled drive-way to the house. 

“What'll we say to him?” Dick asked 
once. ‘Who'll do the talking?” 

“I don’t care,” I replied, made brave 
by the realization that Dick was fright- 
ened. I remembered what my mother 
said about visits. “I'll talk to him. I'll 
Say we've just come to be neighborly.” 

We were surprised to find the front 
door of the house so little different 
from others we knew. It was more pre- 
tentious, perhaps, with its brass knock- 
er shaped like a lion, but it was clean 
and white like the house, and there 
was ivy grown about it like a picture 
frame. It was no more forbidding than 
the parson’s door. 

“Remember now,” Dick whispered, 
“You do the talking.” 

Then to show that he was not fright- 
ened, he reached up and gave two loud 
raps with the knocker. I could feel my 
legs trembling, and they went weak and 
almost refused to hold me up a mo- 
ment later when the door was suddenly 
and silently swung open. 

My most persistent image of the old 
man had been as a kind of giant, and 
when I thought of him sitting down 
to his meals, it was as the picture in 
one of my books—it must have been 
Jack and the Beanstalk—which showed 
a large man sitting alone at the table, 
his eyes flashing, flourishing a leg of 
mutton in one hand. I am sure I had 
never given a thought to how the old 
man actually lived or I might have 


known that he would have some kind 
of housekeeper. That’s why I was sur. 
prised when the door was opened by 
an old Negro woman in her stockin 
feet. She had skin like saddle leather, 
and the wrinkles on her face and 
hands were so deep that they looked 
like the cracked surface of an old har- 
ness that’s been left out in the weather. 
It was several minutes before I found 
breath enough to speak. 

“Is the— I mean is?” 

I glanced at Dick, hoping for some 
kind of help from him. I had forgotten 
the old man’s name. 

“Is it Mr. Carruthers you want to 
see?” the woman asked. 

I don’t know what I replied, but in 
a moment we were following her into 
the hall and through a high arch into 
a front parlor which was as large as 
our whole house. She told. us to be 
seated; then disappeared into another 
room. I looked at Dick, and he was 
just able to stammer again: “You— 
do— the talking.” 

The big room had a gilded chandelier 
hanging from the ceiling, and there 
were several full-length portraits in the 
panels on the side wall opposite the 
windows. One end of the room was 
filled to the ceiling with bookcases. The 
furniture upon which we sat was hard 
and uncomfortable, covered in richly 
colored silk tapestry. It was only later 
that I was able to identify and recon- 
struct my impressions, because it was 
all as strange and unreal to me at the 
time as something I had read in a book. 
When the negro woman returned and 
beckoned, my body moved, but it was 
as though the separate limbs were part 
of a machine that was set in motion by 
the push of a button, not because I had 
willed it. 

I don’t remember thinking about 
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Dick at all during the time it took us 
to walk through several large rooms 
to a hallway, lined with doors, up to 
the old man’s study, which was at the 
rear of the house. The housekeeper 
opened the door, then stood aside for 
us to enter. 

“Here’s the young gent’men, Mr. 
C'ruthers,”” she said. 

All that I could recognize as I looked 
in was a vague, dark shape silhouetted 
against the glare of a large window. 
The old man was seated at a desk that 
had been built in a semi-circle almost 
surrounding him. 

“Oh-ho!”” His deep voice bore out 
my fear that he would sound like the 
giant in the fairy tale. ‘So these are 
the boys, eh?” 

But as he walked around the side 
of his desk, and I got a look at his face, 
part of my fear left me. It was a broad 
face, slightly red over the nose and 
cheekbones, covered by a beard that 
was a shade darker than his long, white 
hair. He waved us to a seat on a leather 
settee; then he stood a moment, his 
hands clasped behind his back and a 
half-smile on his face, looking at us. 

“So?” he said abruptly in a moment 
as though suddenly remembering some- 
thing. “Come here!” 

He beckoned with a large hand, and 
we rose and followed him to the win- 
dow. 

“You are the boys,” he said, pointing 
down the hill toward the birches, ‘who 
were picnicking in the grove, aren’t 
you?” 

I nodded and heard a surprised sound 
come from my throat. I saw that if Mr. 
Carruthers had been watching this af- 
ternoon, and he obviously had, he 
would know everything Dick and I had 
done. It gave me a queer feeling to 
tealize that while we were down there 
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eating our sandwiches, he had been 
standing up here like God watching 
us. I wondered if he had done any- 
thing to betray our intention of visit- 
ing him while we were there. If he had 
been a lip-reader, and I don’t know 
that he wasn’t, he could almost have 
understood what we were saying. 

But there was an undercurrent of 
friendliness that warmed the room, 
and in a moment Dick found his voice. 

“Golly, Jon. That’s the birch grove. 
Where we were.” 

We returned to our seats then, and 
Mr. Carruthers sat down in a chair op- 
posite us. He took a long time lighting 
his pipe, which was short and curved 
so that it almost disappeared into his 
beard. I looked about at the books, 
which covered every inch of space ex- 
cept that taken up by the door and win- 
dow. I noticed the papers on his desk 
which were covered with words in a 
fine scrawl, but which were marked up 
with notes and interlineations. Mr. 
Carruthers took several short puffs on 
his pipe, leaned back a little and 
squinted. 

“To what do I owe this neighborly 
interest in an old man?” he asked. 

I must have started at hearing my 
own thoughts coming from Mr. Car- 
ruthers’ mouth, because I had just 
been framing the words I was to speak. 
A little of my fear returned, thinking 
that maybe he was a mind reader. 

“Well,” I began uncomfortably after 
I had given Dick time to reply, and he 
hadn't. ‘‘Like you say, we— we just 
thought we'd pay a— a little friendly 
visit.” 

The words sounded false in my 
throat like the words I-had used to my 
mother earlier. There was something 
wrong with the sound of them, and I 
knew it, contrasting them with what 
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Mr. Carruthers had just said. He didn’t 
seem to notice. 

“That's fine,” he replied. “I’m glad 
you did.” 

It occurred to me that this was the 
first time anyone had spoken to me as 
a grown up person, and the realization 
filled me with a sudden self-confidence, 
so that I blurted almost immediately: 

“You're a writer, aren't you, Mr. 
Carruthers ?””’ 

He seemed to take the question very 
seriously, and he puffed again a mo- 
ment before replying. 

“Well, yes,” he said. “In a way, I 
suppose you would say I am.” 

He was silent a moment, and he 
leaned his head back and closed his 
eyes as though thinking. 

“Yes, I spend a great deal of time 
at it, so I suppose you would say I am 
a writer.” 

What he said surprised me, because 
I had not asked the question the way 
he took it. I suppose I had, rather, felt 
a desire to show that I knew something 
about him. 

“I’m in the fifth grade,” I said. “I 
can read pretty well. I would like to 
read some of your books sometime, Mr. 
Carruthers.” 

This seemed to please him, because 
he glanced at me in a kindly way for 
a moment. But he didn’t return to the 
subject. He remembered that he had 
forgotten to ask us our names, and he 
begged our pardon and asked us. 

“Your name is Jon,” he said. “But 
what is your last name?” 

I told him Jon Wheelright; then I 
told him Dick’s last name was Wil- 
liams. He saw Dick looking at a ship’s 
model on the end of the desk, and he 
brought it over and showed it to him. 
He explained all of the terms used in 
the days of the sailing ships, and he 
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put it finally into Dick’s hands and le 
him turn it about himself and feel ajj 
the tiny ropes, the slender wooden kee 
and the thin masts. Then he turned to 
me. 
“So?” he said. ‘“Wheelwright?” 

I was pleased that he had not for. 
gotten. 

“Your ancestors, I suppose,” he said, 
“were craftsmen at a time when their 
product was the chief symbol of ma. 
terialistic achievement.” 

I didn’t know what he meant by the 
words, but the sound of them pleased 
me. He approved of my name and had 
put some kind of value upon it that it 
had not had before. 

I don’t remember what else we talked 
about that day, but we remained for 
over an hour, until I realized that if 
I didn’t get home right away, my moth- 
er would know we had gone some 
where besides the birch grove and 
would probably accuse me of going 
swimming. Before we left, Mr. Carruth- 
ers brought out two odd-shaped boxes, 
one of them filled with some peculiar 
little nuts that he said had come from 
China, the other full of sugar-coated 
figs from Syria. He insisted that we 
try both of them, and he took one of 
the nuts himself to show that they 
were all right. I remember noticing that 
his lips were thick and red through his 
beard and that he constantly wet them 
with his tongue as he ate. He invited 
us to return again, anytime we wished, 
and to make ourselves at home on his 
place. 

This we did. For months afterwatd, 
Dick and I would enter his grounds, 
and sometimes we would get to se 
him and sometimes the old Negro 
would tell us that he was busy. Quite 
often he had guests, particularly in the 
summer, and quite a few of them were 
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beautiful women who sat in low chairs 
beneath large colored umbrellas or who 
strolled about the grounds with young 
men who wore the fanciest clothes 
either Dick or I had ever seen. They 
seemed almost always to be sipping 
colored drinks from tall glasses, and 
often they would even carry their drinks 
with them ‘when they walked. When 
the old man was busy and when there 
were no guests Dick and I would go 
into the orchard and swing on the limbs 
of the apple trees, eating all the fruit 
we wished, because Mr. Carruthers had 
told us we might, not only apples but 
plumbs, apricots, grapes, and several 
kinds of berries, one of which it seemed 
was always ripe. 

Mr. Carruthers had been all over the 
world, and sometimes he would sit 
quietly in his large chair and tell us 
tales of trips into Africa and the South 
Seas. He said he had once gone where 
few white men had ever been, into the 
heart of Ethiopia, how he had been 
surrounded by black men who lined 
their huts with skulls cut from the 
shoulders of their enemies. He told us 
about Paris and Rome, London and 
Berlin, and he said that one thing he 
had learned, and it was something we 
should never forget, was that men 
were pretty much the same wherever 
you found them. 

“They fight among themselves,” he 
said. ‘They quarrel and cheat one an- 
other in business and in love. They're 
black, brown, yellow, and as many 
Shades almost as the rainbow, but 
they're all alike once you get to know 
them. There’s more bad in some and 
more good in others, but no one is en- 
tirely good or bad.” 

When Mr. Carruthers said that we 
thought he must be the smartest man 
in the whole world. Dick said how it 
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sounded just like the Bible, only more 
interesting because you knew Mr. Car- 
ruthers had made it up on the spot. 

Sometimes he went outside with us. 
He taught me all the strange names for 
the plants and trees that grew on his 
place. He taught Dick how to make 
a real Indian bow out of birch. He 
showed us albums full of pictures of all 
the places we had read about in school, 
and he could make them more real to 
us than our teachers ever could. 

Then one day my mother discovered 
about our visits, and she called me be- 
fore my father. 

“Do you know,” she said to him, 
her lips thin and white the way they 
always got when she was angry. “Do 
you know what this boy’s been up to 
now ?”’ 

My father looked up from his paper, 
a little sad I think that he would have 
to punish me, but not angry the way 
my mother was. 

“And I suppose you don’t care?” 
She said. “Not even if it’s your own 
son. Not even if that old man up there 
on the hill fills his ears with all man- 
ner of evil thoughts—like he pours 
into them books.” 

I didn’t get a whipping that time, 
but I discovered that my mother had 
told Dick’s mother, and his folks had 
told him the same thing. I wondered 
what it was our folks thought that Mr. 
Carruthers told us when we visited him. 
They wouldn’t let me explain, and af- 
ter I had tried to tell them that what 
he said was just like the things we 
learned in school, only more interest- 
ing, she said something about the kind 
of people who visited Mr. Carruthers 
in the big house. The things they did, 
she said, were scandalous, and the way 
she said it, I knew it would do no good 
to tell her I had met some of them and 
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they were just like us, only better 
dressed and a little less friendly than 
Mr. Carruthers. 

“Just don’t you ever let me hear of 
you going up there again,” she said, 
and that was all I could get out of her. 

Dick and I talked about sneaking 
away sometime, anyway, but we didn’t 
quite dare. Whenever my folks saw me 
with Dick or his folks saw him with 
me they kept extra close watch on us, 
and anyway I knew it was wrong after 
my mother had told me right out that 
we shouldn’t go up there. What made 
me feel worse than ever about it, 
though, was not having a chance to ex- 
plain to Mr. Carruthers why I didn’t 
come back. I tried writing him a letter 
once, but it didn’t seem right telling 
him what my mother had said, and I 
couldn’t think of anything else to say 
that sounded like a good enough rea- 
son, so I never did finish it. I thought 
about it all the time, and I wrote let- 
ters in my mind, trying to find the right 
way to explain it, and I always hoped 
that some day it would come to me, 
and then I could set it down on paper 
and send it through the mail. 

Then one day Dick came running 
over to our house to say that his moth- 
er had read in the paper where Mr. 
Carruthers was dead. I couldn’t believe 
it at first. It just didn’t seem possible 
that a man like Mr. Carruthers, who 
knew so much, could possibly die. Then 
my mother, who had come out onto 
the porch where Dick and I were talk- 
ing, said she had read about it too. 

“Some kind of stroke it was,” she 
said, “and it serves him right after the 
kind of life he led.” 

Something suddenly made me feel 
sick to my stomach, and I guess I must 
have looked pale, because my mother 
ran down and put her arms around me. 
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“Why, Jonny!’ she said. “What is 
it?” 

“It’s nothing,” I replied and tried 
to pull away. 

“You're white as a ghost.” 

I felt better in a few minutes, but 
she was still worried about me. I went 
on talking to Dick, and she kept com- 
ing to the door and asking me how | 
felt, and I could tell she thought there 
was something funny about my getting 
sick and getting over it so suddenly. | 
didn’t let on that I still felt a little 
queer, because I didn’t want her to 
worry. 

That night I had a hard time going 
to sleep. I had only seen one dead man 
in my life, and that was Grandfather 
Wheelwright. When I did get to sleep, 
I dreamed that he came back, looking 
the way I remembered him in his cas- 
ket, and that would frighten me, and 
I would wake up crying. My mother 
came up to my room once or twice, and 
each time after she left I tried to stay 
awake, so as not to dream any more. 
Once she asked me what had frightened 
me, and I told her. Then I asked her 
if there was any way a person could 
write a letter to someone who was 
dead. After that I heard my father and 
mother talking for a long time before 
I went back to sleep. 

The next morning my mother told 
me she was going to walk over to Mrs. 
Williams’ place, and she wondered if 
I would like to come along. It was early 
for my mother to go visiting, but ! 
didn’t think anything about it at the 
time. Dick and I sat out in back by 
his rabbit hutches and talked. One of 
his Pink-eye does had just had young, 
and we watched them crawling about 
in the pen like little hairless mice. We 
didn’t say anything about Mr. Carruth- 
ers, but I remember thinking how 
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strange it was that everything should 
be going on just the same, me and Dick 
talking, the rabbits having young, our 
mothers visiting, when all the time Mr. 
Carruthers was lying up in the big 
house dead. 

Then my mother came out onto the 
back porch followed by Dick’s mother. 
She called us, and we ran over to them. 

“We've just been thinking,” she said, 
coming down the steps and putting her 
hand on my shoulder. “You boys talked 
so much about going up — well — to 
see — 

She spoke in a solemn tone, so I 
knew who she meant, even if she 
couldn’t bring herself to say his name. 

“If you'd like to go—this once. Mrs. 
Williams and me, we been talking. 
Sometimes it’s best. We decided it 
would be all right this time.” 

I looked at Dick, but he was staring 
at the ground, scratching a little hole 
with the toe of his shoe. I wasn’t sure 
how I felt about it. 

“Should we?” I asked. 

“It might be a good thing,” my 
mother added, ‘‘this once.”’ 

I didn’t know what she meant. Dick 
looked up. 

“O. K.,” he said. 

My mother and Mrs. Williams ex- 
changed glances. Dick and I turned 
and walked slowly toward the road, 
neither of us saying anything. I got 
to remembering my Grandfather again, 
and I was sorry Dick had answered, 
but I didn’t want to be the one to back 
out. We walked so slowly that it must 
have taken us almost half an hour to 
teach the gate leading to Mr. Carruth- 
ets’ place. Dick stopped and looked at 
me. 

“You want to?” he asked. 

I looked away. 

“I don’t know,” I said. 


My heart had begun to beat almost 
like I was frightened, but I didn’t think 
I was. Even though my mother wanted 
me to go, the visit this time just didn’t 
somehow seem right. I wished I had 
told Dick that. 

“I don’t,” he said. “I don’t think I 
want to go.” 

I looked at him quickly. 

“Me neither,” I said. 

We stood a minute, undecided about 
what to do. I was glad, but I didn’t 
want to show it too much. 

“What'll we say?” Dick asked final- 
ly, looking in the direction of his house. 
“What'll we say to them?” 

An idea struck me. “I know,” I said. 
“We'll go down by the birches. We 
can stay there for awhile. We can look 
up at the house from there, and that 
will be just like visiting Mr. Carruth- 
ers.” 

Dick looked at me doubtfully, but 
when I turned off the road and began 
to walk along the patch that led around 
Mr. Carruthers’ place, he followed. I 
didn’t think I was doing exactly right, 
but I felt better than when I had 
thought I was really going to see Mr. 
Carruthers. 

“We can look up at the window,” I 
told Dick. “We can pretend he’s up 
there watching us. We can make out 
like it’s the first time.” 

Dick liked that better. 

“All right,” he said. “Maybe we can 
even pretend like we go up there after.” 

“Yes,” I said. “We can even pretend 
like it és the first time.” 

We walked faster after that, and in 
a few minutes Dick was running and 
I was chasing after him. When we got 
to the grove, we tried to remember 
everything we had done before. We 
didn’t call him Mr. Carruthers, but we 
said we were going to visit the old 
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man, and I even began to get a little didn’t turn in like we had before. This 
scared like I had the first time. Dick time we turned down the highway and 
too. It didn’t seem much different when headed for home. We were still scared, 
we walked around by the gate, only we but not of the old man. 


The White Horse and the Yellow isos 


DONALD WEEKS 


Against the emerald mountain 
out of dream 

the sky being lemon pale 

the clouds being blue 

I watch pink horses move. 


The white horse and the yellow horse 
have rolled in the dust: 
now they are pink. 


They stand in formal attitudes: 
a broken column and a sea 
would make a painting of them. 


They measure space by winds: 
what I see they know by fragrance 
that comes to them like thought 
sweet free and distant 

the heart being free 

the heart counting as freedom 
distance. 


They wheel they prance they wait for me: 

heart leaps to ride them 

but I do not move. 

A pink horse wants a naked bronzeskinned man to ride him: 
I am a man in levis and a dirty shirt. 

Pink horses move against green mountains 

the sky becoming pale | 

clouds becoming storm. 


I watch them move: 

they gallop now 

their manes lifted in air 

sage and dust hiding them from me. 


I see all this against the mountain 
out of dream. 


The Saga of Thorstein Staff-Blow* 


Translated from the Icelandic by Erik Wahlgren 


HERE was a man named Thor- 

arin who lived in Sundale, an 

old man with poor eyesight. 
He had been a wild viking in his youth. 
He was not pleasant to deal with in 
spite of his years. He had one son, who 
was called Thorstein. The latter was a 
big man and strong and calm, and he 
labored so faithfully on his father’s 
farm that the work of three men would 
not have been more useful. Thorarin 
was rather poor, but he had a large 
assortment of weapons. Father and son 
also owned a stud and made their liv- 
ing chiefly by selling horses, second to 
none for riding and _ horse-fighting. 
There was a man named Thord, a 
servant of Bjarni of Temple. He was 
in charge of Bjarni’s riding horses and 
was therefore called Horse-Thord. 
Thord was an unjust man, and he let 
many people feel that he was a great 
man’s servant; but he himself was no 
more worthy for that, and neither did 
it win him friends. Two other men 
stayed at Bjarni’s, one named Thorhall, 
the other Thorvald. They were great 
gossips about everything they heard in 
the district. 


Thorstein and Thord agreed on a 
horsefight with young stallions. And 
when they urged on the stallions, 
Thord’s horse was slow to bite. When 
he saw his horse worsted, Thord gave 
Thorstein’s horse a great blow on the 
muzzle, but Thorstein saw it and struck 
Thord’s horse a still harder blow, 
whereupon Thord’s horse ran off and 
there was great cheering. Then Thord 
struck Thorstein with the horse staff; 
it hit the eyebrow and tore it down 
over his eye. Thorstein ripped off a 
piece of his shirt, tied up his eyebrow, 
and acted as though nothing had hap- 
pened. He asked that the matter be 
kept from his father, and no more was 
heard about it. Thorvald and Thorhall 
made sport of this and called him 
Thorstein Staff-Blow. 

That winter a little before Christ- 
mas the women rose for work at Sun- 
dale. Thorstein rose also and carried 
in hay and afterwards lay down on a 
bench. Then his old father, Thorarin, 
came into the room and asked who was 
lying there. Thorstein said it was he. 
“Why are you up so early, son?” said 
old Thorarin. Thorstein answered and 


*Called by Professor Neckel a “‘little pearl of the saga art,” The Saga of Thorstein Staff-Blow is 


a brilliant example of narrative technique. Of all the sagas of Iceland in heathen times, none is better 
calculated to appeal to modern sentiments than this story from the Fleetdale district in eastern Iceland 
somewhere around the year 1000. The written form of the story came into existence much later, cer- 
tainly not before the year 1250. Although an independent creation, our little saga may be considered 
an addition, in the form of a péttr or tale, to The Weaponfirthers’ Saga, with which it shares its set- 
ting and one of its heroes, the noble-minded chieftain Bjarni. 


The text here translated of porsteins saga stangarboggs is that of Jakob Jakobsen in Austfirdinga 
sogur. Udgivne for Samfund til Udgivelse 4 gammel nordisk Litteratur (Copenhagen, 1902-03). An 
excellent German translation is that by Neckel in the twelfth volume of the series Thule (Jena, 1913). 
Unaccountably, the German version omits some of the genealogy at the end of the story. The saga was 
Englished by Magnisson and Morris in Three Northern Love-Stories and Other Tales (London, 1875). 
This was reissued in 1901, but it is not now generally available. Furthermore, styles in translations 
have changed in recent decades. 
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said: “I have few helpers to share the 
work here.” “‘Aren’t you suffering from 
headache, son?’ asked old Thorarin. 
“Not so I can feel it,’ said Thorstein. 
“What can you tell me, son, about the 
horsefight last summer? Weren’t you 
knocked senseless, kinsman, like a 
dog?” “I find no honor,” said Thor- 
stein, “in calling it a blow rather than 
an accident.” Thorarin retorted: ‘“Nev- 
er did I expect to have a cowardly 
son!’’ “Speak no more of this, father,” 
said Thorstein, “lest you find you have 
said too much.” “I shan’t utter what 
I have a mind to say,” returned 
Thorarin. 

Now Thorstein got up and took his 
weapons and went from the house. He 
walked until he came to the stable in 
which Thord tended Bjarni’s horses, 
and found Thord there. Thorstein ap- 
proached him and said: “I should like 
to know, friend Thord, whether it was 
by accident that I caught a blow from 
you last summer at the horsefight— 
or was it on purpose? If so, you must 
make amends for it.’”” Thord made an- 
swer: “If you have two cheeks, put 
your tongue into each in turn and call 
it first accident and then intent—and 
there you have all the amends you'll 
get from me.” “Be prepared, then,” 
said Thorstein, “if I don’t claim them 
oftener.”” Then Thorstein ran at Thord 
and gave him his deathblow. After 
that he went to the house at Temple 
and met a woman outside and said to 
her: “Tell Bjarni that a bull has gored 
his groom, and that Thord will wait 
for him to come down to the stall.” 
“Go on home, my man,” said she; “I'll 
tell Bjarni when I get ready.” Thor- 
stein went home and the woman went 
about her work. 

Bjarni got up that morning, and as 
he sat at breakfast he asked where 


Thord was. They answered that he 
must have gone to the horses. “But | 
think he would be home by now,” said 
Bjarni, “if he were all right.” Then 
up spoke the woman whom Thorstein 
had accosted earlier: ‘True it is, as 
they so often say of us women, that 
little understanding is to be found in 
us. Thorstein Staff-Blow came here this 
morning and said that a bull had in. 
jured Thord so that he couldn’t help 
himself, but I didn’t dare waken you 
then, and later it left my mind.” Then 
Bjarni got up from table, went to the 
horse stall, and found Thord slain 
there. Bjarni had him buried; present- 
ly he prosecuted and got Thorstein con- 
victed for the slaying. But Thorstein 
sat at home in Sundale working for his 
father, and Bjarni left him in peace 
just the same. 

In the fall the people of Temple sat 
around the singeing fires, while Bjarni 
lay outside along the wall of the kitch- 
en and from there listened to the con- 
versation. The brothers, Thorhall and 
Thorvald began to talk: “We didn’t 
suspect, when we hired out with Slayer- 
Bjarni, that we would sit here singeing 
lambs’ heads while Thorstein, the out- 
law, singes wethers. It would have 
been better for Bjarni to have spared 
somewhat his kinsmen in Bodvarsdale,! 
for then no outlaw would be sitting as 
high as he in Sundale. But most men 
are forlorn when they themselves are 
wounded, and we don’t know when 
he intends to wipe out this spot on his 
honor.” A man spoke up: “Such things 
you had best be silent about—the trolls 
have fastened on to your tongues for 
sure. We think Bjarni is unwilling to 
take the only support from a blind 
father and the other helpless folk there 


1As narrated in the Weaponfirthers’ Saga, Bjarni had 
slain his own uncle as the result of a family quarrel 
long standing. 
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in Sundale. But it will surprise me if 
you have many more chances to singe 
lambs’ heads here or prattle about what 
took place in Bodvarsdale.”” Then they 
went to dinner and afterwards to bed, 
but Bjarni gave no sign of having heard 
the conversation. 

The following morning Bjarni wak- 
ened Thorhall and Thorvald and or- 
dered them to ride to Sundale and 
bring him Thorstein’s severed head by 
breakfast time, saying: “I consider you 
best suited to remove the spot from my 
honor, in case I don’t have the man- 
hood to do it myself.” Now they saw 
for certain that they had said too much, 
but they went nevertheless and arrived 
at Sundale. Thorstein stood in the door- 
way whetting a sword. When they got 
up to him he asked where they were 
going, and they said they were search- 
ing for stray horses. Thorstein said 
they'd not have far to seek, since there 
were some near the fence hard by. 
“We're not sure of finding the horses 
unless you point them out more close- 
ly.” Thorstein accordingly went out 
with them. And when they got down 
in the yard Thorvald raised his ax and 
ran at him, but Thorstein gave him a 
shove so that he fell and then drove 
his sword through him. Then Thorhall 
tried to get at him and met the same 
fate as Thorvald. Afterwards Thor- 
stein tied them both onto their horses 
and bound up the reins; he led the 
horses into the path and they went 
home to Temple. Some serving-men 
were outside at Temple, and they went 
in and told Bjarni that Thorvald and 
Thorhall had returned, adding that 
their journey hadn’t been in vain. Bjarni 
now went out and saw at once how 
things stood, but said nothing further. 
He had the bodies buried. 

All was quiet until after Christmas. 
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Then Rannveig took to speech one 
evening after they had gone to bed, she 
and Bjarni: ‘““What do you think is 
oftenest talked about here in the dis- 
trict?”’ she began. “I don’t know,” said 
Bjarni; “there are many whose chatter 
isn’t worth notice.’’ ‘The question peo- 
ple ask themselves most is what Thor- 
stein Staff-Blow will have to do before 
you see any need to avenge yourself. 
He has now slain three of your men. 
Your followers will think they have 
small prospect of support from you, if 
this remains unavenged, and you fool- 
ishly content to rest your hands on your 
knees.”” Bjarni replied: “Now it comes 
about, as the proverb has it, that no 
man takes warning from his neighbor's 
misfortune, and I shall do as you de- 
mand. But not without cause has Thor- 
stein committed slayings.” They 
stopped talking and slept the rest of 
the night. In the morning Rannveig 
woke up as Bjarni was taking down 
his shield from the wall, and she asked 
where he was bound for. “I’m going 
to match my worth against that of 
Thorstein of Sundale,” he replied. 
“How many men will you take with 
you?” she asked. “I'll not gather a 
throng to meet Thorstein,” said he; 
“I’m going alone.” “Don’t venture 
alone against that fiend’s weapons!” 
she urged. Bjarni rejoined: “Don’t be 
like those women who bewail one mo- 
ment what they urged the moment be- 
fore. I have put up with many a jeer 
from you and others; but there’s no 
use hindering me when I am resolved 
to go.” 

Bjarni then rode to Sundale. Thor- 
stein stood in the doorway, and they 
exchanged a few words. Bjarni said: 
“You shall do single combat with me 
today, Thorstein, on this hillock here 
in the yard.” “I’m lacking in all that’s 
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required for duelling with you,” an- 
swered Thorstein, ‘but I shall sail 
abroad as soon as ships can travel, for 
I know your character and that you 
will give my father assistance, if I go 
away.’ “There is no use in trying to 
talk yourself out of it,” said Bjarni. 
“Then let me speak with my father 
first,” said Thorstein. ““Willingly,” said 
Bjarni. Thorstein went in and told his 
father that Bjarni had come and chal- 
lenged him to single combat. Old man 
Thorarin answered: “Any man who 
contends with a more powerful man 
in the neighborhood and has done him 
some harm, may expect not to wear 
out many more shirts. I can’t lament 
you, for I think you have given much 
offence. Now take your weapons and 
defend yourself boldly, for I recall that 
in my day I should not have yielded 
to the likes of Bjarni, though he is a 
first-class warrior. And I think it bet- 
ter to lose you than to have a coward- 
ly son.” 

Now Thorstein went out, and the 
two men went up on the hillock. They 
took to fighting savagely and came 
near chopping each other’s shields to 
bits. And when they had fought a long 
time Bjarni said to Thorstein: “I am 
thirsty, for I am less used to such work 
than you.” “Go to the brook then and 
drink,” said Thorstein. Bjarni did so 
and laid his sword down beside him. 
Thorstein picked it up, looked at it, 
and said: “It couldn’t have been this 
sword you had in Bodvarsdale.” Bjarni 
didn’t answer. They went back up the 
hillock and fought again for a while, 
and Bjarni found the man a good 
fighter and more firm in meeting blows 
than he had expected. ‘‘Much happens 
to me today,” he said; “now my shoe- 
string has come loose.” ‘“Tie it,” said 
Thorstein. Now Bjarni bent down, and 


Thorstein went in and fetched out two 
shields and a sword. He went up to 
Bjarni on the hill and said to him: 
“Here is a shield and a sword that my 
father sends you, and this blade won't 
grow more dull from chopping than 
the one you’ve been using. And I don’t 
intend to stand shieldless under your 
blows any longer; but I should like to 
cease this game, for I fear that your 
good fortune will outweigh my bad 
luck, and every man looks to his own 
life at all odds, if he has anything to 
say about it.” “It will do no good to 
beg off,” said Bjarni; “we shall go on 
fighting.” “I'll not strike first,” said 
Thorstein. Then Bjarni hewed down 
Thorstein’s whole shield, and Thor- 
stein promptly hewed Bjarni’s shield. 
“Your blows are just as stout,” an- 
swered Thorstein. Bjarni continued: 
“The sword you've been using right 
along bites harder now.” ‘Thorstein 
said: “I’d willingly save myself mis- 
fortune, if I could, and it is with 
trembling I fight you. I should like still 
to leave our quarrel in your hands for 
settlement.” It was Bjarni’s turn to 
strike, and the two of them stood there 
uncovered. Then Bjarni said: ‘‘An evil 
deed would be poor reward for good 
fortune. I'll hold myself well compen- 
sated for my three men with you alone, 
if you will be faithful to me.” Thor- 
stein said: “I’ve had chance enough 
today to play you foul, if my misfor- 
tune had been stronger than your luck; 
and neither shall I betray you hence- 
forth.” “I see that you are superior to 
other men,” said Bjarni; “you must 
allow me to go in to your father and 
tell him what I choose.” “You have 
my leave to do as you wish,” said Thor- 
stein, “but act with care.” 

Bjarni went to the chamber in which 
old Thorarin lay. Thorarin asked who 
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it was, and Bjarni revealed himself. 
“What tidings do you bring, friend 
Bjarni?”” asked Thorarin. ‘The slaying 
of your son Thorstein,” replied Bjarni. 
“Did he give much account of him- 
self?” said Thorarin. “I can think of 
no man more bold in the use of weap- 
ons than your son Thorstein.” “It’s not 
strange,” said the old man, “that you 
were hard to deal with in Bodvarsdale, 
if you have overcome my son.” Then 
Bjarni said: “I wish to invite you to 
Temple, and you shall sit in the high 
seat Opposite me while you live, and 
I shall be as a son to you.” ““My case 
is that of one who is powerless,” said 
old Thorarin, “and a foolish man re- 
joices at promises. But the promises of 
you chieftains, when you wish to com- 
fort a man after an event like this, are 
such as to give a month’s peace of 
mind; thereafter we are treated like 
any other pauper, and our grief is little 
diminished by that. Nevertheless, he 
who gets a handshake and a promise 
from such a man as you should envy 
his lot, whatever they say; and I shall 
accept this offer of yours. Therefore 
come in to me—you must step close, 
for the old man is trembling to his 
very feet from weakness and old age, 
and it’s not to be denied that the death 
of my son has shaken me.” Bjarni 
thereupon went into the bedroom and 
took old Thorarin’s hand. He then saw 
that the latter was fingering a sword 
and was about to run it through him. 
He jerked back his hand and shouted: 
“You most miserable of wretches! Now 
you will get what you deserve: your 
son Thorstein is alive, and he will go 
home with me to Temple, while you 
shall have only thralls to do your work 
for you; but you shall want for noth- 
ing during your lifetime.” Thorstein 
thereafter followed Bjarni back to 
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Temple and stayed with him to his 
death, and he was thought almost with- 
out peer for manhood and courage. 

Bjarni remained honored as before 
and gained in friendships and in prud- 
ence as he grew older. He was the most 
dependable of men, and towards the 
end of his life he became a strong 
Christian. Bjarni went abroad in a pil- 
grimage to the South, and died on the 
voyage. He rests in a place called 
Valeri, a large city not far this side of 
Rome. Bjarni had notable descendants. 
His son was Beard-Broddi, often men- 
tioned in sagas, and a most distin- 
guished man in his day. One of Bjarni’s 
daughters was Halla, the mother of 
Gudrid, whom Kolbein, the Law Speak- 
er, married. Another daughter was 
Yngvild, married to Thorstein, the son 
of Hall-of-Side, and their son was 
Magnus, the father of Einar, the father 
of Bishop Magnus. Another son of 
Thorstein and Yngvild was Amund; he 
married Sigrid, daughter of Thorgrim 
the Blind. And Hallfrid was Amund’s 
daughter, the mother of Gudmund, the 
father of Magnus the Good and of 
Thora whom Thorvald Gissurson mar- 
ried, and of another Thora, mother of 
Orm of Swinefell. Yet another of 
Amund’s daughters was Gudrun, the 
mother of Thordis, the mother of Hel- 
ga, the mother of Gudny Eyvind’s 
daughter, the mother of Thord and 
Sigvat and Snorri Sturluson. Rannveig 
was also Amund’s daughter, the moth- 
er of Stein, the father of Gudrun, the 
mother of Arnfried, who married Helgi 
the Stout. Thorkatla was likewise a 
daughter of Amund and was the moth- 
er of Arnbjorg, mother of Finn the 
Priest and of Thorgeir and Thurd; 
many a leading family is descended 
from them. And thus ends the story of 
Thorstein Staff-Blow. 


Damon's Epitaph 
JOHN MILTON 


Translated by Bernard D. N. Grebanier 


Foreword 


Informed lovers of Milton have regretted that in a century that has little 
Latin one of his finest poems, the Epitaphium Damonis, must remain unread. 
Some have been bold enough to declare it the equal of its companion-elegy, 
Lycidas. Certainly Professor Hanford does not overstate the case when he says 
‘In warmth and tenderness of its personal emotion it is superior.” That it 
should be so is not surprising. Edward King had been but an old college-chum; 
Charles Diodati, Milton’s Damon, had been his dearest friend, the sharer of his 
brightest hopes. Such considerations can have nothing to do, of course, with the 
merits of Lycidas as a work of art—and what lyrical poem, indeed, surpasses 
it? Nor can one intelligently compare the qualities of a poem written in Eng- 
lish with one written in Latin. It is enough to affirm, as one can, that the Epi- 
taphium, wrought with the most consummate art, is no unworthy successor to 
Lycidas. 

In April, 1638, Milton set out on a tour of Italy. He visited Genoa, Leg- 
horn, Pisa, Florence, Siena, Rome, Naples, Lucca, Bologna, Ferrara, Venice, 
Verona, and Milan—a triumphal progress during which he made many friends 
and won wide admiration for his learning and gifts. He abandoned his inten- 
tion of visiting Sicily and Greece; the rumors he heard of civil commotion in 
England made him feel, he tells us, “it base to be traveling for amusement 
abroad, while my fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home.’’ On his ar- 
rival in England in August, 1639, he learned that his bosom-friend had died 
during his absence. The Epitaphium was finished by 1640. 

Did Milton pen this great work in Latin because the subject was so per- 
sonal to him? Or did it seem fitting that he employ the same tongue as in two 
earlier boyish Elegies (I, VI) indited to Diodati? 


The Argument 


Thyrsis and Damon, shepherds of the same neighborhood, following the 
same pursuits, were friends from childhood, as close as friends could be. Thyr- 
sis, traveling abroad for study, received the news of Damon’s death. Later, on 
arriving home again, finding this was so, he bemoaned himself and his loneli- 
ness in this song. By Damon, however, is meant Charles Diodati, descended 
through his father from the Tuscan city of Lucca; in all things else he was Eng- 


lish—a youth remarkable for his genius, learning, and all other fair virtues 
while he lived, 


Nymphs of Himera (for you remember them, 
Dead Daphnis, Hylas, and the long-wept fate 

Of Bion), sing this Sicilian song throughout 

The towns of Thames. What murmurs and what cries 
Burst forth from wretched Thyrsis; with what griefs 
Unending he did importune the caves 

And rivers, wandering streams, and groves’ recesses, 
When loss of Damon mourned he, far into 

The midnight hours ceasing not his groans 

The while he strayed in solitude. And now 

Had twice up-grown the stalk with ripened ear 

And twice the granaries a harvest gold 

Had garnered, since his final day had borne 
Damon down to the shades—nor Thyrsis near! 

That shepherd in the Tuscan city was 

By love of his sweet Muse, alas!, detained. 

But when his mind was sated, and the care 

Of his abandoned flock recalled him home, 

And when he sat once more beneath the elm 

As they had sat of old, then truly, then 

At last he knew his friend indeed was lost, 

And then began to pour in words his pain: 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Ah me! Upon what deities on earth 

Or what in heaven shall I call, my Damon, 

On them who seized you ruthlessly in death? 
Thus it is, oh thus, you leave us lone? 

And shall your virtue go, without a name, 

Go down to swell the ranks of obscure shades? 
But he! who with his golden wand divides 

The parted souls could never will it so! 

No! he would lead you where are gathered those 
Of worth, and drive away from you the herd 
Of brutes who silence keep among the dead. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Befall what may (unless a wolf should first 
Set eyes on me), shall not a sepulchre 

Unwept consume you! Fame of you shall be 
Abiding, fixed forever among our shepherds. 


1Mer " 
2 ‘acceding co Roman superstition, a wolf could deprive a man of the power of s if it saw the man first. 
Moeris loses his voice, too, for wolves first caught sight of Moeris.’’ (Virgil, Eclogué IX). 


To you, next after Daphnis, shall it be 

Their joy to pay their vows; to sing of you 

Next after Daphnis praise, as long as Pales,* 

As long as Faunus* love the fields and meadows— 
If it avail the ancient faith and troth 

To venerate, as you were wont, and arts 
Palladian, and to have had as friend 

A man unskilled not in the art of song. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


For you I know these honors stand, my Damon, 
For you they sure shall be. But what for me 
Remains? What loyal comrade by my side 

Shall cling, as you were wont, when cruel the cold, 
Or hoar-frost thickly blanketed the ground? 

Or when beneath devouring sun the herbs 

Of thirst were dying? If the task should fall 

To face the monstrous lions in their lairs 

Or fright the hungry wolves from forth the folds, 
Who now with talk and song could time beguile? 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


To whom shall speak my heart? And who will ease, 
Like you, my biting cares to quietude? 

And who with sweet converse will cheat away 
Long nights while mellow pears are hissing by 
The cheery fire, with rattling nuts a-burst 

In ashes on the hearth-stone, while the wicked 
South Wind blows confusion on the world 
Without, and thunders through the elm-tops tall? 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Or when in summer season at mid-noon 

The hidden Pan finds sleep in shade of oak, 

And nymphs their watery haunts familiar seek, 
And shepherds are concealed, and under hedge 
The farmer snores, who then to me will bring 
Again your gracious ways, your laugh, your thrusts 
Of Attic wit, and all your lovely fancies? 


Roman goddess of flocks and shepherds. 
*Protecting deity of agriculture; one of the oldest of Italian gods. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


But now alone through meadows do I wander, 
Through pastures all alone, where’er the branch 
Dense shadow casts among the valleys, where 

I wait the night’s advance. O’er my head 

The rain and storm-wind make their moan, and woods 
Blast-rent toss in restless evening dusk. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Ah me! how tangled are my fields, once tilled, 
With herbage insolent! The tallest grain 

Itself with mould is drooping. Grapes unwed 
Are shrivelled, cluster-withered. Groves of myrtle 
No pleasure yield. My sheep, too, weary me; 
They grieve, and gaze reproach upon their master. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Tityrus® calls me to the hazel, to ash 

Calls Alphesiboeus, to willows Aegon, 

And fair Amyntas calls me to the rivers: 

“For here the springs are cool, and here the lawns 
O’erspread with moss; here Zephyrs are; here mid 
The murmur of quiet streams arbutus blooms.” 
They cry all this to deafened ears, for I 

Am gone to slip away unseen in thickets. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


To this now Mopsus® added—Mopsus skilled 

In language of the birds, and in the stars— 

When he saw me returning: “What means this? 
What fearful bile torments you, Thyrsis? Or 

You pine away with love or you are vexed 

With baneful influence of some bad star. 

On shepherds often Saturn’s star with grief 

Has shone®; the glancing strokes of his leaden shaft 
Have often struck their inmost core of life.” 


‘Tityrus, Aegon, and Amyntas are pastoral names to be found in Theocritus. Alphesiboeus and Mopsus are 
also traditional. Here they doubtless designate men whom Diodati and Milton held in common friendship. 
*Astrologers held the influence of Saturn to be evil. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


The nymphs, astounded, cry: ‘““What will become 

Of you, o Thyrsis? What has come upon you? 

It is not wont youth’s brow should clouded be, 

Its eyes so fierce, its countenance so grim; 

The dance and lightsome games, and ever love 
Youth seeks. Twice wretched he who loves too late.” 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Come Hyas, Dryope, and also Aegle, 

The daughter unto Baucis, music-wise 

And mistress of the lyre, but fiercely proud; 
And Chloris comes, of Idumanian stream? 

The neighbor. Blandishments nor easeful words 
Avail to move me. Nothing moves me, not 

Of present, not of any hope of future. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Ah me! How like are all the bullocks young 

At play upon the meadows, comrades all 

By nature’s law, and all of single mind. 

No one of them selects this one or that 

From out the herd apart to be his friend! 

So, too, come wolves for food in crowded packs; 
Wild asses, shaggy-haired, will pair in turn, 
Now these, now those. The law of sea’s the same, 
When on the lonely shore in herds the seals 
Does Proteus number. Even that despised 

Of birds, the sparrow, ever has a fellow 

With whom to be, with whom to flit about 

In gladness to the heaps of grain, and late 
Returning to his private shelter. But 

If chance should carry off in death this mate— 
A kite’s hooked beak, mayhap, has brought its doom, 
Or ditcher’s arrow struck it down to death— 

At once the bird seeks out another mate 

As friend in flight. We men the hard race are, 
The race tormented by accurséd fate; 

Each alien is to each in soul, in heart 


‘Blackwater Bay in Essex. 


Discordant. Hardly does a man select 

One like himself—but one in many thousand! 

Or if, no longer harsh, our Fate does grant 

Our prayers for one, there comes an hour some day 
Unlooked-for, snatching him away, to leave 

Us loss eternal, grief for all the years. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Alas! what errant fancy drew my steps 

Cross cliffs hung in the skies, and Alps snow-laden 
To shores unknown? Was aught in buried Rome 
Of such import to see? Aught worth the price 

If she were what she was in days of old 

When, leaving sheep and fields to see her, went 
Tityrus?* Aught worth that I should be 

Without you, sweetest friend, or many seas 
Should set, so many mountains, crags—so many 
Rushing streams and forests set between us? 
Ah! had it but been given me to touch 

At least your hand in final clasp, and close 

Your loved eyes in that last tranquil hour 

When you lay dying, and to say, “Farewell! 

And as you mount the stars, remember me!” 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Yet shall I never weary that I kept 

You still in mind, you Tuscan shepherds, youths, 
Good servants of the Muses! Grace was there, 
And there was charm! And you, too, Tuscan were, 
My Damon, tracing lineage from Lucca, 
Ancient city! Oh how strong was I 

When, stretched at ease beside cool Arno’s stream 
Where grass is softest in its poplar grove, 

The violets and myrtle-shoots I plucked, 

And hearkened while Menalcas vied in song 
With Lycidas!® And I too dared contend— 

Nor much, I think, displeased—for even now 

I own the prizes: baskets made of rushes 

And osiers, reeds with fastenings of wax. 

Nay more! for even did their beech-trees learn’® 


From Dati and Francini, too, my name, 
Those twain for song and for their learning known, 
And both were also of Etruscan blood. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


Such things (for glad was I those days) to me 

The dewy moon was wont to speak, while I 

The tender kids alone would shut in folds. 

Ah oft! How oft! I said, when ashes black 

E’en then possessed you, ‘Damon singeth now, 

Or spreading is his nets for hares, or weaving 

For his varied needs twigs intertwined.” 

And all that then my easy mind could hope 

In future days I seized in wish and formed 

As present there. ‘Hey there! good friend!” I'd say, 
“You're doing naught? If nothing now prevents, 
Both go we off and lie a little space 

In shade melodious, by Colne’s stream" 

Or Cassibelaunus’ green fields?!* There you 

Shall run for me through all your healing balms 
And herbs, your hellebore, your lowly crocus, 

The leaf of hyacinth—and all the plants 

The meadow holds—the arts, as well, of healers!’’* 
Alas! let perish herbs, and perish too 

The healers’ arts and plants, since not to profit 
Knew they their master! I myself—I know 

Not what high strains my pipe was sounding forth— 
Eleven nights and yet a day it is 

Since then—it chanced then I myself had set 

My lips to pipings new;1* the fallen pipes 

Are sundered, bursting fastenings; no more 

Could they support the mighty sounds. (Too vain 

I fear I am in this. Yet must I tell 

The tale. Make way and yield for me, 0 woods!) 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


In truth, I'll sing Dardanian ships’® that sail 
The Kentish waters, and the ancient reign 


“Which flows near Horton. 

12Cassibelaunus was a chief of the Britons in their fight against Caesar. His ‘‘fields’’ lay north of the Thames, 
and included Horton. 

Diodati had studied medicine at Cambridge. 

14In Italy Milton began seriously thinking of the great poem he had lon lanned. The followi passage 
makes it den his por Cows was to cove been King po Bs and the story would whe begun (as in Geoffrey, Wace, 
and Layamon) with the ancient Brutus. : 

The Trojan fleet sailing under Brutus on the British coast. 


Of Inogene, Pandrasus’ daughter;!* I 

Shall sing of Brennus'’ and of Arviragus,1* 

Both captains, and of Belinus, too, 

And dwellers of Armorica!® at last 

Beneath the Britons’ sway. Next shall I sing 
Igraine, by fatal fraud®® pregnant made 

With Arthur, the counterfeiting (Merlin’s guile) 
Of Gorlois’ form and arms. And then—if but 
My life is spared, will you, my pipe, be hung 

On some old pine-tree far away, forgot, 

Yes, quite forgot by me;—or else transformed 
By native Muses, you'll sing out a strain 

That's truly British. What then? ’Tis given not 
To one man—one man may not ever hope— 

To do all things. And I shall deem reward 

Full ample and my glory great enough— 
Though I unheard-of forever thence 

And gloryless throughout the world of strangers— 
If only golden-tressed Ouse me read, 

Who drinks from Alan and the Humber, whirling 
In eddies, every wooded land by Trent, 

And my beloved Thames (’fore others else), 
And Tamar, dark with metals, and, in far 

And distant seas, the Orkneys learn my song. 


Go you home unpastured, my lambs, 
Your master now takes no thought of you! 


All these I kept for you in pliant bark 

Of laurel. These and more I kept; two cups 

By Manso”! given me, as well—Manso 

Of Naples’ coast not least in glorious fame— 

The two he gave me, wondrous works of art, 

Himself a wonder. Round them runs a double 

Design by his direction. In the midst 

The Red Sea’s billows, incense-bearing* Spring, 

The lengthy shore of Araby, and woods 

A-drip with balsam. And among those trees 

The Phoenix, bird divine, unique on earth, 

With parti-colored wings gleams heavenly 

And watches her arise: Aurora o'er 

The glassy waves. Elsewhere are endless spread 

Of sky and great Olympus. (Who could e’er 
PT le ener who sarked Fog Soo oe _ 18Leader of the Britons against Claudius. 
The northwest coast of Gaul, from the Loire to the Seine. 2 : 
Uther Pendragon, disguised by Merlin to look like Gorlois, lay with Gorlois’ wife, and fathered Arthur. 


“Manso, Marquis of Villa, Tasso’s former patron, with whom Milton formed the most cordial of friendships, 
in token of which the Marquis presented him with two cups described in this passage. 


Conceive such things?) And here is Love with quiver 
Portrayed against a cloud, his arms a-gleam, 
His torches, and his darts bronze-tinted, flame 
With hue of fire. Not the weak in soul 
Or hearts ignoble of the rabble does 
He wound thence! Rolling eyes aflame, he hurls 
His darts aloft through heavenly spheres and ne’er 
Are pointed down his shafts. Hence holy minds 
And shapes of gods themselves are set ablaze. 
And you among them are—no hope untrue 
Deceives me—surely you too have a place 
Among them; for what other site could seek 
Your sweet and holy innocence? Where else 
Your stainless manhood? Open sin it were 
To think you in Lethean Orcus. Tears 
For you are fitting not, and I shall weep 
No more. Be gone, my tears! For Damon dwells 
In purest air, the air of skies which he 
Is pure enough to own; and with his foot 
He spurns the rainbow’s arc. Around are souls 
Of heroes and amid the deathless gods 
He drinks the draughts of heaven and sups its joys 
With holy lips. 

And now that you receive 
The rights of Heaven which are yours, give me 
Support, and gently favor me, howe’er 
You now are to be named—if you my Damon 
Are now, or friendlier you hear the name 
Of Diodati**, by which name divine 
All they who dwell in Heaven know you, while 
The name of Damon you will hold in woods. 
Because the rosy blush of modesty 
And unstained youth were ever dear to you— 
Because you never tasted of the joys 
Of marriage-couch, behold! the guerdons of 
The chaste are kept for you! With bright head bound 
By shining crown, and in your hands the joyous 
Shade of broad-branched palm, you shall enact 
Eternally the immortal nuptials where 
The song is everywhere, and the lyre’s strains 
In ecstasy e’er mingle with the dances 
Beatific, and ‘neath Zion’s thyrsis** 
The festal revel in holy madness rages. 

%Diodati meins God-given. 


%The wand wreathed with vine-leaves carried by the celebrants of the Dionysian revels. The transmuting of 
those orgies to spiritual revels in Heaven is one of the most daring strokes in Milton's poetry. 


Poems by August Katau 


The Dancer 


I remember cities with the unvibrant 

shaped towers and the stillness of air 

in grooves between granite; these are things meant 
for immovable people seeking their 


utterance in meaningless motion; 

a will should seek rather the inexact patterns: 
undefinable forces catapulting action, 

the music the dancer inflicts into new forms. 


Essay 


Place then this nut to the lips and suck 
of its tenderness, tasting 
the bitterness of innumerable 

isons: these are things opposite, look 
at them carefully, noting 
these differences make then compatible 


the existence of beauty partaking 

of ugliness: as here stand 

things serpentine lacking all suppleness: 
for all things have opposites, making 
them entities, shaping and 

fusing them into our consciousness 


The Concert 


The pianist’s hands upon the keys 

do not remain hands, but become 

the bony circumstance of trees’ 
washed forms touching the sky's room, 
intending sound from which the claws 
of crabs, evaporated shapes, 

finger the sea’s floor; and the moss 

of time’s fought battles scrapes 

itself against the brain: these deer 
run upon leaves with slender legs 
braced against light: and here 

is not blood, only stain that drags 

its sprawled pattern through the hall 
invoking voices which cannot call. 
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